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SLEEPLESS I lay, though softly rocked 
Upon the bosom of the night; 

The steadfast stars looked down and mocked 
My waking dreams of dead delight, 
They everlastingly as bright 

As when her hand in mine was locked. 


The moon swept out through deeps of sky, 
Dim trailing clouds she left behind ; 

**Come out,”’ she said, ‘‘ all clouds pass by; 
Thou for thy soul shalt solace find. 
These fevers of a tortured mind 

My light will soothe — or sanctify.”’ 


I rose and passed where hawthorns grow 
Beside the path where, glad and gay, 

I and my sweetheart used to go 
By meadows wreathed with new-mown hay; 
Through fields by moonlit dew made grey, 

I and my heart went, sad and slow. 


I reached the garden where the hops 
Make fairy garlands everywhere, 

From each tall pole a dream-wreath drops, 
And strong keen scent fills all the air. 
I saw the pixies dancing there 

Their magic dance that never stops. 


Around the poles in circling rings 
From dawn of moon till dawn of day, 
With dewy cobwebs for their wings, 
They glide and gleam and swing and sway, 
And mortal lips may never say 
The song that every pixy sings. 


And rainbows day has never seen 
With unnamed colors make them fair. 

Their feet are shod with Spring’s first green, 
Green gems of glow-worms deck their hair 
That floats upon the moonlit air, 

Like golden webs on silver sheen. 


Their dance goes on through all the years, 
But those who see it, few they be. 
Only by eyes which many tears 
And vigils have made clear to see 
Are they beholden: and wishes three 
Are his to whom that dance appears. 


My first wish? Ah! what room for doubt? 
The wish that eats me night and day: 

‘* Would she were here! ’? No thought about 
The other wishes came my way; 
For round my neck her dear arms lay, 

And all the world was well shut out. 


How glad each was of each, and how 
Life blossomed then, one heart records. 
I shall remember that, I know, 
When life is withered up past words, 
And, shrunken, slips through earth’s loose 
cords: 
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Lost dream, too perfect not to break! 

Yet here I might have held her now, 
And so forever — but she spake, 

(O my soul’s voice, divinely low!) 

‘* Ah, might we but our future know! ” 
And I wished with her, for love’s sake. 


And lo! a sea of blackness broke 
About us, and we knew our fate. 
Close, close we clung, and neither spoke, 
So widely, wildly desolate 
The destiny we could not wait 
For time to seal or to revoke. 


Yet to my heart hers beat, although 
It beat in fear and not in bliss. 

O fool, to court a deeper woe — 
Together we had conquered this: 
No woe could live beneath the kiss 

That joined our souls an hour ago. 


** Would that we two were dead! ’”’ I cried, 
** And in the quiet churchyard laid, 
We should sleep sweetly side by side, 
Of past and future unafraid, 
By never a hope or fear dismayed, 
Together, still, and satisfied.”’ 


And, as I wished it, she was gone! 
For that one gift no pixies give. 
I only woke, and woke alone, 
As I henceforth must wake and live, 
Must serve and suffer, strain and strive, 
And in my eyes the sunlight shone. 
Longman’s Magazine. E. NEsBIT. 


THE PRISONER, 


FRET not, poor bird, because thou caged art, 
Because of this wide world so small a part 
Is known to thee. 


Sing, sing the louder, that thy song may reach 
The hearts of many, and they whisper each, 
‘* He sings to me.”’ 


Thou canst not fly abroad and choose thy 
mate, 

Thou must be patient, till some happy fate 
Bring her to thee. 


Thou art a pris’ner, but thy song can soar; 
Sing, sing the clearer, love will fly before, 
For love is. free. 


The cloistered nun who sits in narrow cell, 
Sending her soul in heaven afar to dwell, 
May show thee how 


Within a cage to spread thy wings and love. 
Sing, sing the sweeter, sing and soar above, 





I shall remember then as now. 


No pris’ner now. 


Academy. B. L, TOLLEMACHE. 











CHSAR 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
C#SAR BORGIA. 


[THE discovery of a number of hitherto un- 
known documents at Simancas and Pamplona, 
at Pau and in Romagna, has thrown new light 
upon the eventful and extraordinary career of 
Cesar Borgia, especially with regard to the 
latter part of his life in Spain. The romantic 
story of his escape from prison and his death 
in an obscure skirmish are as yet practically 
unknown to history. It does not come within 
our limits to give an exhaustive description 
of the mass of new material unearthed by M. 
Charles Yriarte, whose name will be well 
known to our readers as one of the greatest 
authorities upon the life and manners of mediz- 
val Italy, but the following paper forms the 
first instalment of what may be taken as a 
brief résumé of the subject and of the valuable 
historical material referred to. Thus un- 
doubtedly a great service has been rendered 
to history by the presentation of the life of 
Cesar Borgia, as it can now be really given 
by correcting the previous narratives by the 
aid of the State papers, private correspond- 
ence, and as yet unpublished diarii to be 
found in the various storehouses of Italy, as 
also of Castile and the two Navarres. This 
biography may be divided into three parts: 
Czsar, Cardinal of Valencia; Czsar, Duke of 
Valentinois and Prince of Romagna; Czsar 
in Spain. 

The first part of M. Yriarte’s important 
paper describes the beginning of the life of 
Cesar Borgia, his early days at Perugia and 
Pisa, and his attitude as a prince of the 
Church up to his abjuration. The second 
will present him to us as the captain-general 
of the pontifical troops, and now the ally of 
France and the husband of the sister of the 
king of Navarre, assuming the ducal crown, 
and exerting himself to reconstitute for his 
own advantage the kingdom of central Italy, 
up to the day when the sudden death of his 
father, the wrath of Julius II., and the treach- 
ery of Gonzalo de Cordoba put an end to his 
vast projects by exile and imprisonment. 
The last chapter, ‘‘ Czsar in Spain,’ treats 
of what is as yet unrecorded by the historian: 
it recounts his captivity, the singular vicissi- 
tudes of his flight, his last struggles, and his 
dramatic death before the fortress of Viana in 
Navarre. — Ep. B. M.] 
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i 
THE CARDINAL OF VALENCIA (1476-1498). 


THE conditions amid which Cesar Bor- 
gia was born are well known. Spanish by 
his father, Cardinal Rodrigo de Borja, of 
a noble family of Valencia, and Roman by 
his mother, Vanozza Catanei, who be- 
longed to a family of the middle class, 
and owed her fortune to her beauty, he 
came into the world at Rome in 1476, and 
was legitimized in October, 1480, by a bull 
of Pope Sixtus IV. He was the fifth 
child of the vice-chancellor of the Roman 
Church. At avery early age he was re- 
moved from his mother — to whom, how- 
ever, he remained attached to the last 
day of his life, as did his sister Lucrezia 
Borgia, and his two other brothers, Gio- 
vanni, Duke of Gandia, and Don Gioffre, 
Prince of Squillace —and confided to the 
care of Adriana Mila, daughter of Pedro 
Mila, son of a sister of Alonso de Borja 
(Pove Calixtus III.). This Adriana Mila 
had come to Rome with the Borgias, and 
was the constant confidant of Rodrigo, 
who married her to Ludovico Ursino Or- 
sini towards the year 1473. 

At the age of eight, Cesar, who was 
already inscribed on the list of the pro- 
tonotaries of the Vatican, was provided 
with benefices, being provost of Albar 
and treasurer of the church of Carthagena. 
At ten years of age he was sent to the 
Sapienza of Perugia to commence his 
studies there, for which purpose the vice- 
chancellor appointed two preceptors, both 
Spaniards like himself — Romolino of 
Ilerda (destined one day to draw up the 
indictment against Savonarola) and Gio- 
vanni Vera of Ercilla. From the year 
1488 Czsar was already to a certain ex- 
tent a great personage, for Paolo Pampilio 
dedicated to him the “ Syllabica,” which 
he published at Rome about this period. 
The preface to this volume is one of the 
few documents we have which throw any 
light on Borgia’s early youth. In 1491 
we catch sight of Casar again at Pisa, 
where he is studying law under the fa- 
mous Filippo Decio; and the same year a 
bull of Innocent XII. names him titular 
Bishop of Pampeluna. The municipal 
archives of this town have supplied us 
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with three previously unknown docu- 
ments: the original letter which the fif- 
teen-year-old prelate writes to the town 
council to announce his appointment ; that 
by which his father, the vice-chancellor, 
supports the bull of Innocent XII.; and 
finally, Casar’s notification to the above- 
mentioned council of his choice of Don 
Martin de Zapata, treasurer of the church 
of Toledo, as his deputy and administrator. 
Rodrigo Borgia, his father, having been 
elected pope under the name of Alexander 
VI. on the 11th of August, 1492, twenty 
days later his son was made Cardinal of 
Valencia. After spending some time in 
retirement in Spoleto, while the marriage 
between his sister Lucrezia and Giovanni 
Sforza, lord of Pesaro, was being nego- 
tiated, the young cardinal appeared at 
Rome in the beginning of the year 1493, 
and immediately on his arrival his father 
granted him the rank to which he was 
entitled. At the age of seventeen we find 
him the second personage in the State. 
His father had set up an establishment 
for him in the Transtevere, where he had 
his intimates, his flatterers, and his little 
court ; and the ambassadors, who knew the 


violent affection (svisceratissimo amore, 
says Paolo Giovio) which Pope Alexander 
VI. bore to his children, came to pay 
their homage to Czesar, as a means of in- 


gratiating themselves with his father. G. 
A. Boccacio, Bishop of Modena, envoy of 
the duke of Ferrara, on leaving the pres- 
ence of the cardinal on the 19th of March, 
1493, gives the following account of his 
visit to Ercole d’ Este : — 


The other day I went to see Czsar at his 
own house in the Transtevere; he was just 
going out hunting, and wore an absolutely 
uncanonical costume; he was dressed in silk, 
with his sword at his side, and just a little 
circle on his head to remind one of the ton- 
sured priest. We pursued our course together 
on horseback, conversing by the way. I am 
one of the most intimate among those who 
visithim. He is of great talents, of superior 
intellect, and a charming disposition; his 
manners are those of the son of a potentate, 
his temper is even and cheerful, he is full of 
mirth. He possesses singular modesty, and 
his attitude is much preferable to that of his 
brother the Duke of Gandia, who is not, how- 
ever, without good qualities. The Archbishop 
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of Valencia has never had any inclination for 
the priesthood, but it must be remembered 
that his benefice brings him in more than six- 
teen thousand ducats. 


It is evident that the word “ modesty ” 
has changed its meaning since the fif- 
teenth century. However that may be, 
Czsar has become a State within the 
State ; he corresponds with princes, with 
the house of Este and the Medici; he 
distributes his favors and is forming a 
party. As a cardinal-deacon he had up 
to this time received only the lesser or- 
ders; he now took his place in the Con- 
sistory after an inquiry into the legitimacy 
of his birth. 

The element of vice will be eliminated 
[writes the same ambassador]—he will be 
legitimate because he was born in the lifetime 
of his mother’s husband; there is no doubt 
about that—the husband was alive, he was 
on the spot, unless he happened to be in the 
town or running hither or thither in the dis- 
charge of the office he held in the domains of 
the Church. 

The ecclesiastical rules were not made 
for Czsar, nor had he any idea of con- 
forming to them. We find him, dressed 
ala Frangaise (more Gallico), going out 
hunting with his sword at his side. The 
day will even come when (to the scandal 
of some) he will put on the Oriental caftan 
and turban to accompany Djem or Zizim, 
the brother of the sultan of Constantinople 
and the hostage of the Vatican. His lib- 
erality was already great —he scattered 
gold with an open hand; and his father, 
whose one idea was to make him and 
Lucrezia powerful, began to have some 
fears regarding his prodigality. He was 
rich, too, richer than the ambassador says, 
for he had of his own, besides his bene- 
fice, the churches of Castres and those of 
Perpignan, and thirty thousand ducats a 
year from the Church of San Michele at 
Arezzo alone. 

On the 23d of November, 1493, Alex- 
ander VI. proceeded in great state to 
Orvieto to reorganize the territory, to 
which he was to add Bagnorea, Monte- 
fiascone, Bolsena, Acquapendente, and the 
villages of the Val di Lago. The young 
Borgia was to be perpetual governor and 
protector of Orvieto, with the title of 
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legate a /atere. But this was not a large 
enough stage for him; Italy was soon 
to become the field of battle where the 
quarrels of Europe were fought out. In 
November, 1494, Charles VIII., king of 
France, entered Florence, determined to 
assert the rights of the house of France 
to the kingdom of Naples; in January, 
1495, he had passed the gates of Rome. 
Cesar’s turn was now coming; he would 
seen be a hostage in the hands of the 
king, and would accompany his staff the 
day he marched to the conquest of Naples. 


Our said Holy Father is content [says the 
treaty of alliance] that my Lord Cardinal of 
Valencia should go with the king to bear him 
company, with fitting and honorable state, as 
is customary to him. And the king, for the 
honor of our said Holy Father, shall receive 
him honorably and treat him graciously, as 
belongs to his condition and dignity. And 
the said Lord Cardinal shall remain with the 
king for the space of four months, more or 
less. 


The first day on which he suffered this 
constraint, the personality of the young 
cardinal shows itself; he was soon to dis- 
play his daring, his craft, and his power 
of dissimulation, without caring for the 
perils he might bring upon the head of the 
pope. 

On the 28th of January, 1495, Charles 
VIII. bad left Rome to proceed to Na- 
ples, Cesar riding on his righthand. For 
the first stage they lay at Marino, the sec- 
ond at Velletri. At the latter place the 
hostage of the Vatican accompanied the 
king to the lodging which had been pre- 
pared for him, and then retired, in his turn, 
to his own quarters ; but in the middle of 
the night, having put on the dress of a 
groom, he passed through the town on 
foot, and met the chancellor of the Po- 
desta of Velletri, who was awaiting him 
with a horse a mile and a half from the 
walls, and returned towards Rome at full 
speed. He refrained from presenting 
himself at the Vatican for fear of compro- 
mising his Holiness, and sought shelter 
with Antonio Flores, auditor of the Rota. 
In the morning the alarm was given in the 
royal camp, the cardinal of Valencia was 
searched for high and low and his servants 
examined. Out of the long train of sev- 








enteen wagons, with their drapery em- 
broidered with his arms, which were 
supposed to contain all the baggage, plate, 
and riches of all kinds with which they 
were so ostentatiously loaded at the time 
of leaving Rome, fifteen still remained 
intact, which were discovered on exami- 
nation to be simply filled with hay. The 
two other fourgons, which did actually 
carry his treasure, had turned aside on the 
pretext of the breaking of an axle, and 
had returned to Rome, —an indubitable 
proof that his flight was premeditated. 

In the month of May following, Charles 
VIII., having made himself master of 
Naples, entered Rome a second time, re- 
solved to punish the treachery of his 
hostage and to obtain the investiture of 
the kingdom of Naples, which he had 
conquered; but Alexander VI.and Cesar 
had fled to Orvieto, and had organized a 
league against the French, who there- 
fore retreated towards the north. This 
is the first trait we observe of the char- 
acter of this wily personage, impatient 
of every yoke, who holds his own against 
all, even against the king of France. 
Alexander recognized in him his true 
son; compromised as he might be by 
Cesar, he admired him and treated him 
with unbounded indulgence. Initiated as 
he now was into vast political schemes and 
intrigues of all kinds, the confidant of his 
father, whose project was to destroy the 
power of the Roman barons, the Orsini, 
the Colonnas, the Gaétani, who held the 
Vatican in check at the gates of Rome 
and in Rome itself, and whose possessions 
were enormous, their retainers too nu- 
merous and their forces almost equal to 
those of the Holy See, what part could 
an ecclesiastic take in the struggle which 
was about to commence against feudal 
authority, to be completed at a later period 
by the reconstitution of the whole patri- 
mony of St. Peter, —the prodigious aim 
of a monstrous reign? Czsar’s part could 
only be, at the most, that which the spirit 
of intrigue and skilful diplomacy would 
assign to a prince of the Church whose 
place was on the first step of the throne 
of St. Peter. The young cardinal felt 
himself hemmed in, without liberty of ac- 
tion. Everything in him displays his 
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unbounded ambition, his impatience of 
subjection, his hunger for supremacy. 
We have already mentioned his constant 
claims of precedence. He abstained from 
appearing anywhere where he would not 
hold the first place. At the age of twenty 
he refused audience to ambassadors; he 
attached an excessive value to his person, 
and concealed himself from all eyes, never 
going to a church in an official procession 
where his personality would be lost, and 
if he ever did show himself to the mob, 
having carefully prearranged his effect, 
with the intention of awing the masses 
by the ostentation of a prodigious reti- 
nue. There was as yet no special act 
which held up the son of Alexander to 
the public admiration, and he had certainly 
given no proof of any real superiority ; but 
yet the moment he appeared in public, 
the people were on the alert; they fore- 
saw the high destiny of Caesar, and it was 
an open secret that, having been destined 
for the Church against his will, the young 
cardinal was determined to correct the 
errors of fortune which had thus con- 
demned him to inaction. 

The occasion was soon to present itself. 
With the increased liberty of action which 
followed the departure of Charles VIII. 
for France, the pope was preparing to 
commence his campaign against the Ro- 
man barons. He had already engaged as 
condottiere Guidobaldo, Duke of Urbino, 
who had made himself famous by some 
successful expeditions against the Ve- 
netians; but beside the acting chief, he 
required for the pontifical troops a cap- 
tain-general devoted to his interests. He 
therefore resolved to recall from Valen- 
cia his eldest son, Giovanni, Duke of 
Gandia, who had married Donna Maria 
Henriquez, daughter of the Viscount of 
Leon and of Donna Maria de Luna, niece 
of the Catholic sovereigns. It is the pon- 
tifical usage; Gandia represents the 
prince-nephew, the first personage in the 
State after the pope. We know also that 
the dominating passion of Alexander VI. 
was the immoderate love he bore to his 
children; to find a throne for each of 
them was the task that preoccupied every 
hour with him. All those who observed 
him have pointed out this distinguishing 
characteristic. 

In order to define clearly the position 
which he intended to confer on his eldest 
son, he received him with great pomp at 
the head of all his court at the Porta 
Pratese on the roth of August, 1496. 
Cesar had taken his place as cardinal on 
the pontiff’s right, Giovanni was on his 
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left, and the procession returned to the 
Vatican after traversing the whole city. 
The Roman people, who have always 
loved shows and processions, admired the 
noble carriage and sympathetic counte- 
nance of the young prince, whose modest 
and simple bearing was contrasted with 
the arrogance of Cesar. After three 
years’ absence, Gandia had come back to 
find his brother and his sister Lucrezia 
become very great personages, and high 
in favor with their father. He would soon 
have no cause to envy them. The day 
after his entry into Rome, he was made 
rector of Viterbo and of all the patrimony 
of the Church, in the place of Alessandro 
Farnese; two months later he received 
the baton of gonfaloniere of the Holy See, 
and the deretta of captain-general of the 
troops of the Church. At the close of his 
first campaign he was to receive the in- 
vestiture of the duchy of Benevento, 
which gave him a prospective title to the 
throne of Spain. On that day must have 
arisen in the brain of Cesar the terrible 
thoughts which continually haunted him, 
and the scheme which was evolved from 
them. The brilliant armor of the captain- 
general of the Church which his brother 
wore would have sat more easily upon him 
than the red cardinal’s robe which his 
father had thrown upon his shoulders; in 
the place of the Duke of Gandia, Czsar’s 
greater energy and stronger will, as well 
as his freedom from conscientious scru- 
ples, would have enabled him to play his 
part in the great drama which was pre- 
paring, better than his brother, The his- 
torians of the eighteenth century, drawing 
their inspiration from pamphlets against 
the Borgias, published by their implaca- 
ble enemies the Neapolitans, tell us that 
when the pope had made his son duke of 
Benevento after his return from the cam- 
paign against the barons, another obvious 
cause of jealousy existed, which was to 
make the two brothers irreconcilable ri- 
vals ; for both, they say, were the lovers 
of their own sister Lucrezia. This was 
one of those assertions, unsupported b 

proofs, and whose real origin is well 
known, which helped to give the future 
duchess of Ferrara the frightful reputa- 
tion against which the famous German 
historian Gregorovius felt it his duty, not 
to protest, but simply to state one argu- 
ment which is of considerable weight. 
Her nineteen years of tried fidelity to her 
last husband, Alfonso d’ Este, at a time 
when Lucrezia was still young and beauti- 
ful, must indeed make us incredulous of 
so horrible a depravity in the pope’s 
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daughter when she was hardly sixteen. 
Setting Lucrezia aside, however, we find 
at this period at the Vatican, not a sister 
of Czsar and Gandia, but a sister-in-law, 
Donna Sancha of Aragon, the wife of Don 
Gioffre, Prince of Squillace, daughter of 
the brother of the king of Naples, and 
sister of Alfonso de Bisceglie, afterwards 
the second husband of Lucrezia. The 
shameless conduct of this princess is de- 
clared by history. Sancha’s behavior 
shocked Alexander himself, who banished 
her, and it is difficult to reject the testi- 
mony of the ambassador of Ferrara, and 
that of the master of the ceremonies to 
Alexander VI., both of whom represent 
her as having shared her favors between 
her two brothers-in-law at the same time.* 

However this may be, Ferdinand, king 
of Naples, being dead, and Cesar Borgia 
having been appointed to represent the 
pontiff at the coronation of Frederick of 
Aragon, it was decided that the two broth- 
ers should go to Naples together in June, 
1497 — the one to discharge his high mis- 
sion, the other to receive from the hands 
of the new king the investiture of his 
duchy of Benevento. Everything was 


ready for their departure, when their 
mother, Vanozza, desired to gather her 
children around her one last time, accord- 
ing to her custom, and invited them toa 


banquet at her residence near San Pietro 
in Vincoli. After the banquet, the Duke 
of Gandia did not return to the Vatican. 
After three days of mortal anxiety on the 
part of the pope, and incessant researches 
by the governor of Rome, the latter hav- 
ing requisitioned three hundred fishermen 
to drag the bed of the Tiber —the tomb 
of so many unknown victims —his men 
brought up in their nets the body of the 
unfortunate duke, wrapped in his cloak, 
wearing all his jewels and his weapons, 
and pierced by nine wounds.t 


* The intimacy of Donna Sancha with Cesar is 
attested by the “ Diarium” of Burckardt, the impas- 
sible ceremoniere who sees everything and knows every- 
thing — ** quam ipse cognoscebat carnaliter’’ (Diarium, 
vol. iii, Thuasne’s edition). Sanuto in his ** Diarii’’ 
thus confirms the general rumor: “Et ut intellexi, ja 
molti mesi questo cardinal Valenza usava con la cog- 
nata” (col. 792). Machiavelli has accused Lucrezia ; 
but Lorenzo Pigna, the envoy of Ferrara, better in- 
formed, gives the name of Denna Sancha. A number 
of ambassadors have also reported this connection. 
The accusation of incest against Lucrezia has its origin 
in a declaration of her divorced husband, Giovanni, 
lord of Pesaro, and a pamphlet of the time, which has 
become famous under the title of the ** Letter to Paolo 
Savelli,”” which is of Neapolitan origin, and remains 
the principal accusatory document, the formal indict- 
ment, in which some details may be disputed, but the 
main points are irrefutable. 

t We may here quote a grimly concise document 
which is as yet unknown to history—the note in the 
papal register of the sum paid to the fishermen who 





Appalled by this intelligence, Alexan- 
der VI. shut himself up in his apartments 
and refused to see any one. The vigor- 
ous old man sobbed like a woman, and 
gave way alternately to the most pathetic 
expressions of grief and the most terrible 
imprecations. He must have the murder- 
er; he is already inventing novel tortures 
forhim. It was on the 14th of June that 
Gandia was slain ; up to the 18th Alexan- 
der refused to take any nourishment, and 
only yielded with reluctance to the sup- 
plications of the Cardinal of Segovia, who 
adjured him through the closed door not 
to let himself die of starvation. The jo- 
vial, cynical, luxurious debauchee seemed 
suddenly converted. He appeared before 
the Consistory, and in face of the whole 
Sacred College humbled himself, beat his 
breast, and accused himself of having been 
a cause of scandal, and bound himself b 
an oath to reform the morals of the Vati- 
can. Meanwhile an inquiry was set on 
foot. The young princes Giovanni, Ce- 
sar, and Gioffre, the youngest brother, 
with his wife Donna Sancha, and another 
Borgia —the Cardinal of Monreal — had 
been present at the farewell banquet given 
by Vanozza. Ata late hour of the night 
Cesar and Gandia had left tegether — one 
mounted on a mule, the other on his horse 
—and had taken the road to St. Peter’s. 
In front of the palace of Cardinal Sforza, 
Gandia had taken leave of Cesar and dis- 
appeared down a narrow street, while the 
Cardinal of Valencia continued his way 
towards the basilica. Since the moment 
when he parted from his brother, no one 
had seen the Duke of Gandia again. 

On the third day his body was brought 
back in a boat to the Castle of St. Angelo, 
after it had been stripped, and purified, 
and finally dressed in the uniform of cap- 
tain-general, and was carried to Sta. Maria 
del Popolo, the Borgias’ parish, with the 
face uncovered, by the light of two hun- 
dred torches. His Spanish retainers fol- 
lowed the procession with drawn swords, 
swearing, with many imprecations, to 
avenge the death of their duke. Mean- 
time the governor of Rome had exerted 
himself to discover the criminal, and one 
of the Tiber boatmen had ‘made a state- 
ment before the magistrate. On Wednes- 
day night he was lying in his boat waiting 
for the dawn, when. he ‘saw two men on 
foot coming down the lane by the side of 


found the body: “ Per uno manda de dys 2r de Jugno 
ducati dieci conti a Battistino de Taglia e compagni 
perché anno ritrovato lo Ducha de Candia.””’ We owe 
this document to Signar Bertolotti, keeper of the are 
chives at Mantua, 
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the Church of San Geronimo, advancing 
with precaution like scouts. After a time 
they disappeared, and then returned, after 
having signed to a group of people, hidden 
in the lane, to advance. A horseman ap- 
peared first, carrying behind him a corpse, 
whose head and arms hung down and 
struck against the horse as it moved. Two 
men followed on foot, and all three came 
forward to the edge of the river. There 
the horseman turned his horse’s tail to 
the stream, and his two followers took the 
body, one by the arms and the other by 
the legs , they swung it for a moment, and 
then threw it out into the river. When 
this was done the horseman asked if all 
was well, and being answered in the affir- 
mative, turned round towards the river; 
and as the victim’s cloak reappeared on 
the surface, he said a few words in a low 
voice to his companions, who threw stones 
at it till the body had disappeared. The 
unknown then turned back in the direction 
of the Church of San Giacomo. 

All Rome was roused to excitement, for 
Gandia had been loved by all. The dif- 
ferent parties accused each other of the 
deed, First the Orsini were suspected, 
then Arcanio Sforza, and some arrests 
were made; but the accused were interro- 
gated in a half-hearted way, for little by 
little the people began to whisper the 
name of Cesar, though no one yet dared 
to name it aloud. Nine days after the 
murder, Alexander declared that he sus- 
pected some persons of high position. 


His Holiness [says a despatch of the Flor- 
entine envoy to the Signoria] appears always 
absorbed in his search for the murderer; but 
this morning some trustworthy persons in- 
formed me that he now has sufficient evidence, 
and that he will confine himself to dissimula- 
tion to see whether he can, by his apparent 
indifference, quiet the fears of the criminals, 
and thus be able to detect them more easily. 
The general opinion is that they are persons 
of the highest position. 


Twelve days later the truth begins to 


show more more clearly. “It is said that 
the pope knows all, but that, for reasons I 
have already given, he will conceal his 
knowledge. Some are unwilling to be- 
lieve it; one thing is certain, that his 
Holiness is taking no further steps; and 
all those around him hold the same opin- 
ion — he must know the truth.” Itis from 
external sources that the direct and for- 
mal accusation comes, for the same night 
the ambassadors, writing to the princes 
whom they represent, give the name of 
the actual murderer, 

Once their despatches in the various col- 
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‘lections of Italian State papers have been 


deciphered, no doubt remains. Bracci, 
the Florentine envoy, hesitates for a mo- 
ment. ‘“ He who has done the deed lacks 
neither talent nor courage, and, ever 
way, must be recognized as a past-master.” 
Soon, however, he hesitates no longer, 
though he still employs a periphrasis. As 
for Pigna, the envoy of the duke of Fer- 
rara, he writes the name of the young 
Borgia in so many words. 

Czsar remained impassible. He was 
about to start on his mission, but all the 
arrangements had been suspended. He 
had tried several times in vain to see the 
pontiff, but from the 14th of June to the 
22nd of July the latter remained in seclu- 
sion. Meanwhile Naples was expecting 
its legate, and he set out at last accom- 
panied by the master of the ceremonies of 
the pontifical chapel; and on the Ist of 
August, 1497, the last king of the Arago- 
nian dynasty, as he was destined to be, 
received the crown from the hands of the 
Cardinal of Valencia. On the 4th of Sep- 
tember, Cesar Borgia re-entered Rome in 
great state. Escorted by the greater num- 
ber of the cardinals, he was conducted 
to the Sistine Chapel, where the pope 
awaited him. The anxiety was unspeak- 
able; all the princes of the Church who 
knew the secret of the sanguinary mys- 
tery, and the ambassadors who had de- 
nounced the murderer to their masters, 
vied with each other in watching the scar- 
let-robed Cain advancing towards the old 
man whose heart he had broken. The 
cardinal made a haughty inclination at the 
foot of the throne, and his father, with his 
heart still bleeding from the murder of 
Gandia, opened his arms in silence and 
coldly kissed him on the forehead. Then 
he turned away his eyes, and descended 
from the throne without saying a word to 
his son. ‘Solo lo baccio,” says Sanudo. 
“ Non dixit verbum pape Valentinus, nec 
papa sibi, sed eo deosculato descendit de 
solio,” says the “ Diarium” of the master 
of the ceremonies of the pontifical court. 

A strange nature that of Alexander VI.! 
In him the appetites of life, and the desire 
to raise his children still higher and 
higher, are the dominant influences, “ His 
cares. and anxieties do not last beyond 
a single night; he is not of a serious 
nature, and has no thought except for his 
own interests. His real ambition is to 
make his children great ; he cares for noth- 
ing else. V2 d’altro ha cura.” * Barely 


4 Narrative of the Venetian ambassador, Pa>lo Ca- 
pello. 
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a few months had passed when he seemed 
to have forgotten Gandia; he had done 
more than forgive his son, he had made 
himself his accomplice. He recognized 
in him an indomitable strength of charac- 
ter and a dogged resolution, joined to an 
immeasurable ambition, which he intended 
to employ for the realization of his plans. 
The two were to make together for the 
same goal, the indefinite extension of the 
power of the Borgias. To reach this goal 
all manner of means would be employed 
— deceit, fraud, perjury, andeven murder. 

Lucrezia Borgia, four years younger 
than her brother Cesar, had married, at 
the age of sixteen, Giovanni Sforza, lord 
of Pesaro, a cadet of the great family of 
the dukes of Milan, but having little in- 
fluence with them, and confined to his 
little lordship. Such an alliance was of 
no value to the Holy See in the struggles 
against the barons, and the still graver 
events which were preparing. Lucrezia, 
young, beautiful, and rich, whom the pope 
had appointed regent on two different oc- 
casions, was to become a docile instru- 
ment in the hands of the Borgias. Torn 
by violent hands from the couch of her 
husband, to be thrown into the arms of a 
second, doomed to die in his turn should 
the course of events make the support 
of their new ally valueless—she who 
brought misfortune to all who came near 
her would take her place, by a third mar- 
riage, while still young and beautiful, on a 
new throne with a more solid base, that of 
Ferrara. 

The Borgias do not kill for the sake of 
killing; they aim at an end, and if they 
can reach it without shedding blood, they 
have patience. They demanded from Lu- 
crezia’s young husband a renunciation of 
his marriage, based on an avowal of impo- 
tence. Giovanni Sforza refused. Cesar, 
like a thoughtful brother, had warned his 
sister, who in her turn exposed the con- 
spiracy to herhusband. The latter, under 
the pretext of a walk to San Onofrio, made 
his way to the gates of the city, and find- 
ing a horse there ready saddled, started 
off at full speed, and rode so fast to 
Pesaro that his horse fell down dead of 
fatigue. From Pesaro he issued a protest 
to all the sovereigns of Italy, and appealed 
to his cousin of Milan; but he was not to 
be victorious in the struggle. On the 
2oth December, 1497, Lucrezia was no 
longer his wife —a commission, under 
the presidency of two cardinals, having 
attested the impotence of the husband as 
admitted by himself; and six months toa 
day after this — on the 2oth of June, 1498 
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—the former lady of Pesaro was united 
to Alfonso, Duke of Bisceglie, and nephew 
of the king of Naples — “ the handsomest 
young man ever seen at Rome,” says the 
chronicler Talini. Lucrezia was only 
eighteen, and her husband hardly seven- 
teen. She conceived a real passion for 
Alfonso, and in his arms forgot Pesaro, 
who thereupon published the terrible ac- 
cusation against the Borgias which still 
finds its echo in history, accusing them 
of having broken the ties between him 
and Lucrezia in order to enjoy in peace 
the incestuous favors of their daughter 
and sister. ‘Ten months later the second 
husband was already menaced, and, like 
his predecessor, fled from the Vatican. 
“He has left his wife far advanced in 
her pregnancy,” says the Venetian am- 
bassador, “and she does nothing but 
weep.” He came back, however, yielding 
to the supplications of his wife, and the 
promises of her father, and put off his 
guard at the same time by Cesar’s air of 
indifference. His son, too, the fruit of a 
passionate love, was soon to be born. 
But his security was short-lived, for his 
fate had been determined. One evening 
as he was coming back to the Vatican, 
masked assassins overwhelmed him with 
dagger-thrusts on the very steps of St. 
Peter’s. Wounded in the head, the arm, 
and the thigh, Alfonso dragged himself, 
all bleeding, to the apartments of Lucrezia, 
who fell down in a swoon at the sight. 
He received the last absolution and was 
considered as dead ; but the attempt had 
failed, and must be begun over again. At 
first Cesar denied all participation in the 
crime. “I did not strike the duke,” he 
said to the Venetian ambassador; “ but if 
I had, he would have well deserved it.” 
He even had the audacity to visit the 
wounded man, who was expected to be 
soon out of danger; but he was merely 
keeping an eye on his victim, for as he 
left the room he was heard to mutter, 
“What is not done at noon can be done 
by evening.” Meanwhile Alfonso was re- 
covering, though still weak and helpless, 
and Cesar lost all patience. On the 
thirty-third day of his illness he came and 
sat by his brother-in-law’s bedside. He 
succeeded in getting rid of Lucrezia and 
his sister-in-law, Donna Sancha, and then 
called in his creature Micheletto de Co- 
rella; and this ruffian, the implacable 
executor of Borgia’s dark schemes, coldly 
and silently strangled the young prince in 
his bed. 

What was the object of this new mur- 
der? What had happened? Since Lu 
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crezia’s last marriage the face of affairs 
had changed ; the pope had appeared be- 
fore the Consistory, and had made his 
proposal for the secularization of his son 
Cesar, who, as he said, “only took orders 
against his will and under constraint.” 
Cesar’s emancipation was certain, for the 
decision of the Sacred College could be 
counted on. In fact, the pope had actually 
anticipated it, and had already made pro- 
posals, on his son’s part, for the hand of 
Carlotta of Aragon, daughter of the king 
of Naples. A whole vast intrigue was 
based on this union ; but the king refused 
to marry Carlotta to “a priest, son of a 
priest.” The Borgias never forgot the 
affront; the king’s nephew, Alfonso, the 
husband of Lucrezia, paid for the refusal 
with his life, and King Frederick himself 
with the loss of his kingdom. The king 
of France, Louis XII., who was approach- 
ing the pope as a suitor, in face of this 
refusal, which concerned him too (for the 
proposal had been made through him), 
took upon himself to give the Vatican re- 
venge for the insult of the house of Aragon. 
He had need of Alexander’s assistance, 
and could not do without him. 

After the sudden death of Charles VIII., 
his successor, Louis XII., sought the 
hand of his widow, Anne of Brittany, who 
would bring him as her dowry the beauty 
which had attracted him, and the duchy 
of Brittany which he coveted. But he 
required a papal dispensation to gain his 
end, on account of the close ties of rela- 
tionship which connected him with Queen 
Anne. This was the foundation of a vast 
conspiracy between the Vatican and the 
court of France. Louis XII. was to take 
up again the unsuccessful scheme of 
Charles VIII.—that is to say, the con- 
quest of the kingdom of Naples and the 
invasion of the Milanese territory; and 
at the same time, the Vatican, which had 
already triumphed over the Roman barons 
and destroyed their feudal authority, 
would bring beneath the sway of the 
Church all the lordships of the shore of 
the Adriatic, which had obtained their 
freedom. To gain this end the king of 
France would lend the Vatican the sup- 
port of the French lances, and in return, 
the Vatican was to clear the road to the 
kingdom of Naples for him, and grant the 
necessary dispensation for the marriage ; 
while by a secret convention the king 
bound himself to give Czsar Borgia (fail- 
ing the hand of Carlotta of Aragon) the 
hand of another royal princess brought up 
at the court of France. The king was 
also to convert the county of Valence in 
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Dauphiné into a duchy with an annual in- 
come attached to it, so that Cesar Borgia, 
Cardinal of Valencia in Spain, might, on 
re-entering life as a layman, exchange his 
title of prince of the Church for that of 
Duke of Valentinois.* Casar was to 
have in addition the collar of the Order 
of St. Michael, and twenty thousand 
livres a year as dowry; he was to come to 
France to consummate the marriage and 
assist the king in all his projects, and for 
this purpose was to receive a thousand 
French lances to employ in his own ser- 
vice. Should the king recover the duchy 
of Milan, he was also to invest Cesar 
with the county of Asti. Everything was 
ready. Villeneuve, the ambassador who 
carried the ducal patent, had already ar- 
rived at Civitas Vecchia; the consent of 
the Sacred College, which had not yet 
pronounced upon the young cardinal’s 
demand of secularization, alone was want- 
ing. The Consistory had assembled, and 
was about to give its decision. But 
Spain, in the mean time, had penetrated 
the secret of this intrigue, and counted 
on the votes of the cardinals who were in 
the interest of the Catholic sovereigns to 
arrest it, for she foresaw a danger to Ara- 
gon, Naples, and Castile in Caesar Borgia 
becoming a ore and the ally of France. 
The Spanish ambassador, Garcilaso, 
therefore imposed his veto in the name 
of his sovereign. But here Alexander 
VI., feeling that he was losing ground, 
produced a triumphant argument — “the 
private life of the Cardinal of V: lencia is 
a subject of scandal, and his secularization 
is for the salvation of his soul.” Besides 
this there was another unanswerable argu- 
ment; by renouncing his title, Caesar re- 
nounced his benefices, and thirty-five thou- 
sand florins of gold would fall in a grateful 
shower on the cardinals who supported 
the Holy See. This was the finishing 
touch; the vote was secured, and the 
French ambassador passed the gates of 
Rome and gave the royal letters patent 
into the pope’s hands. Next spring Cesar, 
as a prince of France and husband of 
Charlotte d’Albret, daughter of the king 
of Navarre, would impale the lilies of 
France with the bull gules of the Borgias. 

The end was attained at last; from this 
time it is easy to understand the plan con- 
ceived by the two Borgias, and to pene- 
trate the reasons of the crimes which 
Czsar had alone committed, or was to 
commit later. Not one of his deeds re- 
sulted from hasty passion or spontaneous 


* That is, the country round Valence. — Translator’s 
note. 
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anger; each is one link of a chain in a 
well-defined scheme. Indeed it is this 
element of premeditation which makes the 
Duke of Valentinois a great historical 
character, in spite of all that he had to 
leave unfinished. A master of fence from 
his youth upward, he announced the blows 
he was going to strike, and he struck. 
He had sketched out the programme of 
his brief and romantic career, and he car- 
ried it out up to the day of his father’s 
sudden and awful death, when all Italy 
made common cause with Spain to hunt 
down the baffled adventurer, to capture 
him by treachery, and to crush him as the 
author of crime and disorder. Atanearly 
age the pope’s son had understood that he 
was never to wear the tiara. Yet though 
thus condemned to the second place, he 
aspired to the first; that is known and 
admitted — even he himself proclaimed it, 
and he has left a palpable and irrefutable 
proof of it. On an occasion unparalleled 
in the life of a prince of the Church, the 
day his father had deputed him to crown 
King Frederick of Naples, he had en- 
graved on the sword of state which was to 
be carried before him, as the emblem of 
the temporal power, the great deeds of 
the Roman Cesar, with this motto, “* Cum 
NUMINE CZSARIS OMEN.” It was by no 
accident that he had received at his bap- 
tism the name of a conqueror which has 
become in course of time the actual title 
borne by those who wield the supreme 
power; to him it seemed a fortunate pre- 
sage. With Cesaras his patron, — under 
his auspices, — he threw himself into life, 
keeping his eyes fixed on the hero to 
whom his thoughts always reverted. He 
had taken for his motto, “ Aut Czsar aut 
nihil.” Like Casar, he would pass the 
Rubicon (not figuratively, but in reality, at 
the head of his troops) ; like him, he would 
traverse Rome in triumph on an antique 
chariot, clad in chlamys and breastplate, 
with his head wreathed with green laurel, 
amidst the acclamations of the people. 

We have seen him at the beginning 
confined within the narrow sphere of the 
Church ; we have seen him break out of 
it by violence, destroy all obstacles, even 
at the price of horrible crimes, and pick 
up the sword which had fallen from the 
hands of his brother, the captain-general 
of the Church. From a general he will 
become a duke; once duke, he must be 
king, — “ Aut Cesar aut nihil.” 

The Cardinal of Valencia has made way 
for the Duke of Valentinois ; we shall soon 
see him set out for the conquest of a king- 
dom. CHARLES YRIARTE, 
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WHEN I was a young man my day’s 
journeying lay between a certain quiet 
lodging, situated where the Edgware Road 
merges into the country, and a certain 
court of justice where it was my duty to 
report cases for a newspaper. 

I always walked into town, and always 
came home by omnibus. I suppose my 
habit of taking notes follows me out of 
court, for I never read on my journey, but 
have found infinite amusement, and some- 
times, I confess, pain and perplexity, in 
watching my companions. 

Thus watching, it happened that my life 
drifted against another life on the over- 
crowded river of existence, as boats drift 
against one another with the tide, and, as 
boats do, we floated together, side by side 
for a little while; until the other, frailer, 
and more in the rush of the current than 
mine, went down. 

It is a simple story, but I am strongly 
moved to tell it, so, like the ancient mar- 
iner, I must try, if only for my importu- 
nity, to make you listen to me. 

One evening, just as my omnibus was 
starting on the familiar road home, a girl 
got in and sat in the corner by the door, 
She might be fifteen, not more ; she looked 
at her fellow-passengers defiantly, for 
there was an instinctive movement away 
from her. She was aggressively dirty; 
surely there was a week’s dirt on those 
rounded cheeks, through which the rosy 
tinge of youth and health shone faintly. 
Her chestnut hair was gathered into a 
tangled knot, on which was set the usual 
black hat with flowers of the English low- 
est classes. She wore a grey waterproof 
cloak buttoned over a bundle, perhaps of 
things redeemed from pawn, perhaps of 
work taken home from some slop-shop. 
Her short petticoats showed sturdy feet in 
country boots, and on her dirty childish 
finger was a wedding ring. 

She sat there, a social pariah, a little 
fledging from the wilds which had strug- 
gled on to the edge of respectability’s 
window-sill, and perched there trembling 
at the faces that peered at her from the 
other side of the glass. One felt she 
would never get any farther; there was 
no shelter for her, and presently a gust 
of wind would whirl her away, or she 
would be tempted by some dainty in her 
native wilderness, and flutter down in 
search of it and never return. 

How came she by that wedding ring? 
Surely the solemn circlet was rare enough 
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in the court where was her home. Had 
some fair-faced curate, ardent in a cru- 
sade against vice, persuaded her to “ go 
to Church” with her boy husband, per- 
haps, out of his poverty, forgiving her the 
fee? Or was it simple vanity, the desire 
to be on a higher pedestal than her neigh- 
bors? or simple honesty, the relic of 
some country home whence had come 
those rough-soled ploughboy’s boots ? 

Poor child! One could not quite, look- 
ing at the ringed finger, say without a 
sigh, poor wife! How long would the 
ring stay there? It was hardly worth 
enough to pawn, and yet, down in those 
courts where a father’s trembling fingers 
strip off a baby’s shoes to pawn them for 
a halfpenny, even a brass wedding ring 
might be worth something. 

Did she flatter herself that for that 
ring’s sake, her union would be more last- 
ing than others in the court she could tell 
of? or did she look forward to a future 
time when she would use the right it gave 
her, to show her bruised face to the mag- 
istrate, and ask for protection against the 
man to whom she was bound ? 

It was idle wondering. The girl sat 
there, paid for her seat,—I marvelled 
that she should possess so large a sum as 
the twopence for her fare — and her fel- 
low-passengers scanned her curiously, and 
edged away from her. 

An old gentleman sat opposite to her, 
and, fumbling for his money, he dropped 
a coin. She saw it shining in the straw, 
and leaning eagerly forward, pointed a 
small straight finger where it lay. 

“ There it is!” she cried in a childish 
voice, and was going to stoop and pick it 
up for the owner, when some instinct 
drew her back. Her neck and cheeks 
and brow flushed crimson through their 
dirt, and she sat upright in her place. 

What made her blush? Had she noted 
our furtive movement away from her, and 
fancied that we should doubt her honest 
motive in touching the money? Some- 
thing of this was written in her face, some 
recognition of the gulf that parted her 
from what we call respectability, and she 
held back her hand, lest we should resent 
her touch upon the coin. But there was 
a modest dignity in her simple action, an 
innocence in the sudden hot flush on her 
face, which carried rebuke with it, and 
stirred one’s heart in sympathy. Just 
where a narrow street opened from the 
chief thoroughfare, she stopped the omni- 
bus, gathered her bundle in her arms, still 
holding it mysteriously under her cloak, 
and disappeared into darkness. 





I was spurred by an insane desire to 
jump out and follow her, but dominated 
by a conviction, equally insane, that this 
was not our last meeting. 

Two months afterwards the conviction 
solidified, and became a fact. 

I was in court as usual, and we were 
trying a prisoner. I say we not from 
conceit, but sympathy ; it was impossible 
for me to sit there day by day without 
identifying myself with one or other of 
the two sides of the great social question 
argued in my hearing. Usually I trem- 
bled with the accused, wondering what I 
should have been with his surroundings ; 
to-day the prisoner was a mere animal, he 
repelled sympathy by his very presence ; 
I was, for once, on the side of the law. 

It was a common crime, robbery with 
violence. Robbery, in the person of two 
clever rogues, had made off with the 
booty; violence had been taken, and was 
in the dock. 

As he stood there, facing the crowd 
doggedly, shifting his position with any 
movement among the fellow-creatures who 
watched him, and always towards the 
movement, breathing audibly with open, 
uncontrolled mouth, he reminded me of a 
young bull behind a fence, suspicious, sul- 
len, knowing his strength, but not the 
weakness of the barrier that holds him. 
The prisoner was young, twenty perhaps ; 
his round head was set bluntly on his 
shoulders, he had no neck to speak of, — 
and his chest and arms were of immense 
power. His ragged shirt showed hairy, 
tufted elbows and shaggy wrists, and if 
his body spoke a terrible nearness to his 
brute ancestry, the eye that looked at us 
did little to contradict it. 

His name was James Bond. 

He could neither read nor write; he 
knew no trade but that of the garrotter, 
and it appeared he had been engaged as a 
specialist in that line by the men who had 
left him to face the police alone when dis- 
turbed at their work. The only sign he 
made of any comprehension of the pro- 
ceedings for or against him, was a singu- 
lar, but expressive and probably involun- 
tary, turn of the wrist when the constable 
described his method of garrotting: and 
a dark purple flush that slowly stained his 
face and faded still more slowly, when it 
was mentioned that his companions had 
got away safely. 

All went on as usual; he was convicted 
and sentenced. 

I was sorry for him, after all; he was 
cnly a human illustration of matter in the 
wrong place; a unit in an unsolved prob 
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lem which has an infinite progression. 
With his strong arm and power of resist- 
ance, he might have served his country 
bravely as a sailor or soldier; but just 
where nature had cast his lot, there was 
no room for him, and small wonder if he 
trod his fellows down in the instinctive 
struggle to find foothold. 

I had let my thoughts wander a little, 
and was asking a man near me the term 
of the sentence, when I was startled by a 
loud, childish voice shouting across the 
court, — 

“Never care, Jim; I'll look for ye 
I raised my head and met the round eyes 
of the girl I had seen in the omnibus. 

She had evidently addressed the pris- 
oner, for he looked sullenly at her face for 
a moment as he was led away, and mut- 
tered something which might have been 
either a curse or a blessing, it was so far 
removed from any human language I 
knew. 

Of course she was taken out of court, 
and this time I followed her. She saw 
me, and approached me with a half-confi- 
dence which reminded me of the timid 
venture of a frightened animal which 
hunger or terror has urged to an unusual 
shelter. 

“How much did he get?” she asked. 
I told her the number of months James 
Bond was to be in prison. 

Her round eyes were full of fear, but 
not of tears. I remembered that, such as 
he was, James Bond was probably her 
only protector. 

“What is your name?” I ventured to 
ask, 

“ They call me Jim’s Meg.” 

“ You are his wife?” I said, remember- 
ing her wedding ring. 

“ Ay, I’m all that,” Meg answered, and 
her face flushed with something that 
looked like happiness. 

* Are you going home?” 

She shook her head vigorously. 

“Jim swopped our corner just before 
he was took,” she explained. “They let 
me sleep there last night, but I won't 
again. Old Bet was drunk, and my boots 
aren’t heavy like Jim’s to throw at her. 
No, I'll sleep somewhere with Dick.” 

“ Who is Dick?” I asked. 

“Jim’s dog.” And following her glance 
I saw, shivering with his back against a 
lamp-post just outside the court, a white 
bull-terrier. We were near the door by 
this time, and went out together. The 
dog looked at Meg, but did not move. 

“ He’s waiting for Jim,” she said, with 
much concern, “Jim sets a lot on him. 
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He’s won him many a fight. You see he’s 
only half bull and fellows bet against him 
when they see him first; but he’s plucky, 
and he holds on when he hears Jim’s voice, 
and pots a lot.” 

“ Ah,” I said, “‘and he will take care of 
you?” 

“T must take care of him,” Meg an- 
swered, an anxious look coming into her 


eyes. “Jim would never look at me if I 
lost Dick.” 
Poor Meg! This was the beginning of 


our acquaintance; but I learned to know 
her simple heart pretty well in the months 
of Jim’s absence. 

I got her a lodging with a decent wom- 
an, where she could sleep in peace, with- 
out having a boot ready to throw; but 
that was all she would let me do for her. 
She was very reserved, and I heard more 
about her from her landlady than from 
herself. She fetched work from a slop- 
shop, as I had imagined, stayed indoors 
almost all day at her needle, went out with 
Dick’to get her supper and have a romp 
with the rough girls she knew, and then 
came in to bed. 

I always paid her rent, and left her to 
feed and clothe herself, which she seemed 
to do easily —for her wants, especially as 
regards clothing, were few. She became a 
trifle cleaner, not much, — it never seemed 
to occur to her that washing was com- 
fortable— and her language, which took 
its tone from her associates, lost some 
discordant adjectives. For the rest, she 
looked just as I had first seen her in the 
omnibus. 

Once, on one of our rare meetings, for 
Meg had an independence of life which I 
respected, I ventured to speak of James 
Bond, and even to urge her leaving him. 
I had made inquiries of the police, to 
whom Bond’s career seemed pretty well 
known. The present was his third term 
of imprisonment. He was a bad lot, self- 
ish, cruel, brutish; not the kind to marry, 
the inspector assured me. The girl had 
better take her liberty while she could; 
he would do her no good, and perhaps 
throw her over as soon as he came out of 
prison. 

I was convinced of this, and yet had not 
the heart to warn her, until one day I saw 
her walking up the Edgware road in front 
of me, with Dick at her heels. She was 
soon overtaken, when the dog greeted me 
with a growl of recognition — like his 
master’s, his blessings sounded somewhat 
like curses. 

“ Meg,” I said, “do you mean to go back 
to Jim when he comes out?” I had falleg 
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into her unconventional way of going di- 
rect to the subject. 

She looked hurriedly at Dick as he 
plodded behind. 

“If I don’t lose the dog,” she said. 

“Is he kind to you, Meg?” I asked, 
with some diffidence; but she did not re- 
sent the question. 

“ He’s kinder than some, and I belongs 
to him,” she said simply. 

Here was my difficulty ; she belonged 
to him, or she thought so. While I was 
considering, she went on. 

“He got me aring,” she said, twisting 
the little brass circle round and round on 
her finger. “He don’t think much of 
them himself, but he got it me. Mother 
had one, and I wanted one. It was kind 
of him.” 

She turned and looked quickly in my 
face, her eyes full of longing to hear me 
praise Jim’s kindness. 

“Where were you married, Meg —in 
church ?” I asked. 

She looked puzzled. I do not think she 
connected marriage with church at all. 

“ T can’t remember — I don’t know what 
you mean —churches are for rich folks,” 
she answered, in broken snatches. 

“Was your mother there?” 

‘*Where? Mother’s been dead three 
years. We made it up out hopping in 
the country ; when we came to London he 
got my ring.” 

“But, Meg,” I said plainly, “if you 
leave Jim I could get you taught to read 
and write, and you could earn more money, 
and live a less rough life — it must be very 
rough for you in this London court some- 
times.” 

“It is not rougher than out hopping,” 
she said — Meg was a regular Mark Tap- 
ley in petticoats. “I don’t want to read 
and write, Jim would only laugh at me. 
No, I can’t leave him, I belongs to him, 
he gave me my ring, and I'll wait till he 
comes out.” 

As she spoke a shadow crossed her 
face, and she looked down. 

We were standing now at a street corner 
where her way turned from mine, and the 
hum of the crowd continually passing 
formed a murmuring in which our words 
lost their isolation—one can often be 
confidential in a crowd. 

“Some day, p’raps,” she said quietly, 
and without any showof feeling, “ he may 
not care to have me any more, then may- 
be I'll learn to read.” 

Brave little Meg! she saw the way 
before her well enough. I suppose most 
of us might learn by bygone experience, 





but that we are sufficiently conceited to 
think our case will be exceptional. We 
know what has happened in the battle of 
life, history has repeated itself often 
enough to be learned by most of us ; it is 
not that our case is the exception, but we 
ourselves are the exceptions who shall 
tread unhurt where others fell. 

Meg had none of this sublime self-confi- 
dence; she knew the way most women 
had to go amongst her companions, knew 
that neglect, and hard blows, and harder 
words had to be borne by most, and she 
did not hide from herself that she would 
tread that path too. At present it was at 
a little distance, and she would wait — 
when the time came, “then maybe she 
would learn to read.” 

I did not speak to her again for many 
months, I think she avoided me, for once 
or twice I caught sight of Dick’s dirty 
whiteness in the distance, but Meg was 
not to be seen, though she could not have 
been far off. James Bond came out of 
prison, and, much to my surprise, found 
her out, and took her “ home.” 

When I went to pay her rent one Satur- 
day, the woman with whom she lodged 
told me her “man” had fetched her, and 
that Meg had taken her bundle, and told 
her landlady to thank me. 

“ Did he seem pleased to find her?” I 
asked. 

“ Well, the dog knew him, and he iooked 
half-pleased at that; and he asked a lot, 
as far as I could make out, about how she 

ot a room here, and told her she was a 
ool not to get more out of you, sir; and 
then he said he was going to supper, and 
she could come too if she liked, and he 
whistled to the dog and went.” 

And she followed him. Affection, in 
the sense of the word as we understand it, 
she had never known. He came for her; 
he had enquired for her — or for Dick ? — 
among their old companions, and fetched 
her home; it was not much, but she ex- 
pected no more, and followed him. 

The last time I saw Meg was when 
James Bond had been out of prison for 
two or three months. It was a Scrooge- 
like Christmas eve, which seemed resolved 
to gratify itself by making everybody mis- 
erable. In the afternoon a yellow fog, 
which had not even the smoky warmth of 
an ordinary London fog to recommend it, 
but which had chilled itself by adopting 
the drizzling misery of a country mist, 
settled over the streets. 

The lighted shops, decked with Christ- 
mas fare and Christmas presents, looked 
blurred, like magic-lantern slides out of 
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focus; the private houses only asserted 
their existence by a sense of oppression 
which weighted the eyes when turned in 
their direction, making one realize how a 
blind man knows that he is facing a wall. 

The streets were dismally silent from 
the absence of traffic; cabs had ceased to 
run, and only a few tradesmen’s carts, 
conveying necessary provisions, crawled 
cautiously from door to door in the richest 
streets. 

I was walking home, since I could find 
no omnibus that would venture beyond 
Chapel Street, and had nearly reached my 
destination, the fog having lifted a little 
towards the end of my journey, when just 
beyond the cheering glimmer of a little 
public-house not a hundred yards from my 
own door, I was confronted by a short, 
girlish figure, which I knew at once to be 
that of Jim’s Meg. 

“They’ve rur him in,” she whispered, 
through the fog. 

“ How’s that, Meg?” I asked, not very 
much surprised at herstatement. ‘ What 
has he been doing — his old ways again ?”’ 

She came close to me. 

“Worse than that, worst of all, the 
worst there is,” she whispered. 

“ Not——” 

“ Ay, that’s it, you know, though you 
can’t say it; but I can— it’s murder.” 

“Good God! Are you sure, Meg?” 

“Yes, I am sure.” 

“Come in and tell me. 
done?” 

And as I took her into the house, start- 
ling my old servant by doing so, I confess 
that for the moment all thought of justice 
fled, and I was filled by the simple human 
longing to save a fellow-man from a dread- 
ful penalty. When I got her in by the 
lamplight, I saw how Meg was changed. 
Her girlish roundness of face had sharp- 
ened, her country color had faded. She 
could not have been more than sixteen, 
seventeen at the most, but round her 
mouth and in her eyes was the touching 
dignity of sorrow. 

“ What is it, Meg?” I asked. 

“It’s his pal,” she answered, almost ab- 
sently. I could see she was thinking of 
something beyond. “They quarrelled 
about the dogs. Jim struck him with his 
knife, they say, and he’s dead.” 

“You are sure; 1 mean you know Jim 
had a knife, and that he struck the 
man ?” 

“ Yes — I know; that’s what I’m come 
about.” And for the first time her eyes 
fell, and she plucked at her shawl ner- 
vously. ‘“ There’s a girl, a pal of mine, 
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she saw him, and she’s got to tell. What 
can I do?” 

“ She’s got to tell— what do you mean? 
is she called as a witness ?” 

“Yes, that’s it—be a witness; that 
means tell all you know. I made it out 
— somebody was bound to make it out, 
and I did. You see I belongs to him.” 

A wonderful transfiguration came over 
her face, and filled it with tender woman- 
hood, linking it to another womanhood 
higher and purer than hers, and from 
which she had hitherto seemed far away. 
I think she would have said, “ I love him,” 
had she known how;; but as it was, her old 
phrase told all. 

“* What can I do?” she asked again, as 
I said nothing. 

“You mean how can you keep her si- 
lent, preventing her telling what she 
knows?” 

“ Tt’s not that, she’s game for that, she’d 
lie for him, and she’d swing for him, 
we're all pals, you see; but —” and with 
the unusual effort at thought poor Meg’s 
face grew troubled, and her words halted 
—‘“they’ve told me, the man who came 
about it and others, that you can’t help 
peaching if they get you in there.” I 
knew she meant in the witness-box. 
“ They ask you questions, and you speak, 
though you’d rather bite your tongue out. 
Is it true?” 

“ Yes, Meg, I am afraid she cannot hide 
the truth; it is better to tell it simpl 
and hope that ” but what could I tell 
her to hope? I stopped abruptly. “But 
is your friend, this girl, the only witness ; 
did no one else see the quarrel?” I asked. 

“No, that’s it, Jim and the man were 
alone, only she was there, she’d only just 
come in; if she’d not come in they might 
have thought it a fight or an accident — 
she’s the only one.” 

Meg leaned forward and put her hand 
on my arm. 

“Can’t you make up something — some- 
thing for her to say? she'll say it,” she 
cried eagerly, “she'll say anything, and 
you know what would save him.” 

I looked in her face, and read there 
what 1 might have guessed sooner, that 
she was the one witness, and that the 
thought of turning traitor to Jim was cut- 
ting her to the soul. 

I turned away from her to think qui- 
etly, and the glitter of the brass ring 
on her finger caught my eye. Was she 
his wife? I pondered. I had never 
thought so, and the child was so hedged 
in by a certain womanly reticence that I 
had not dreamed of asking her again 
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after my vain attempt to make her leave 
Jim long ago. it was not likely the couple 
were married, but it was possible, and it 
was her only hope now, his only hope for 
life, and it must be tried. 

“ Meg,” I said, “ there is one thing you 
ought to know. You are safe with me, 
und you must not mind my speaking out. 
No man can make a wife witness against 
her husband in England, and if eS 

But her face was piteous in its wide 
gaze at mine. She was not ashamed, but 
only sorrowful, as she answered me, 
“sadly wise” at last. She looked at her 
little ring with a reproachful glance but 
with no blush on her cheek. 

“You need not talk of it,’ she said 
bluntly ; “they told me. But I can’t save 
him that way; I’m not wife enough for 
that, they say. If he’d only knowa how 
it would be, he’d have taken me to church 
fast enough,” she added, with bitter can- 
dor; then raising her head, she said de- 
fiantly, “but it will make no difference. 
I'll stick to him, and he knows it — if only 
you'll tell me how.” 

“No, Meg,” I said gently, “there is 
nothing you could say. If I told you any- 
thing, I should be doing wrong, and it 
would do no good; they would find out 
at once you were not speaking the truth.” 

Then Meg got up, and gathered her 
shawl round her, and went towards the 
door. My heart ached for her. I sup- 
pose I was defeating the ends of justice, 
but I could not help myself. Just as she 
turned to go, I said, — 

“There is nothing I can think of, Meg, 
unless you can hide for a time, and keep 
right out of the way.” 

She pressed both hands tightly on her 
temples, and looked straight in my face 
with a wild stare. 

“If,” she said, her brow knotted with 
the effort she had made to grasp my sug- 
gestion, “if no one came to speak, if 
I was not there to tell, would Jim get 
off?” 

“I do not know; I willinquire. But if 
you are sure no one else saw the murder, 
very likely he might be saved. They are 
generally particular to have eyewitnesses 
of a crime like this. What does James 
Bond say?” 

“He says he knows nothing about it.” 

“ Where is the knife?” 

She looked at me for a moment, then at 
the door, and then she opened the bosom 
of her dress and showed me a strong 
clasp-knife with a blade an inch across. 
It was shut, and she did not open it, but 
put it hurriedly away. She trusted me, 











but I was horrified. What if she drew 
suspicion to herself? 

“Meg,” I began in a tone of remon- 
strance; but I had frightened her. She 
recognized an effort at respectability about 
me, the respectability which was antago- 
nistic to Jim, and turned and went out 
quickly. I followed her to the gate; but 
the fog had covered everything again, and 
though T got a lantern, and shouted and 
searched, I failed to find her. 

Nor did I find her until, all preliminary 
inquiries over, James Bond was brought 
up for trial. 

The police were reticent, even to me 
whose face was so well known to usher 
and inspector at my daily task of report- 
ing; but I gathered that the evidence for 
the prosecution was not as conclusive as 
they hoped to make it. There had been 
one eyewitness of James Bond’s savage 
blow, knife in hand, at his drunken com- 
panion, of this the authorities were con- 
vinced ; but this one witness had eluded 
them. 

“] shall clap my hand on her yet,” said 
a terrier-like officer of the detective force 
to me, rubbing his wiry grey hair with a 
baffled gesture. “By the way, it is that 
girl you were interested in, sir. I sup- 
pose you do not know where she is?” 

I was glad that I knew nothing; for 
though I cared little about James Bond’s 
fate, 1 cared much for Jim’s Meg’s sorrow. 

“ Ah,” I said rather hypocritically, “ then 
it will be all circumstantial evidence. The 
knife will be a clue, I imagine.” 

“The knife!” muttered my friend irri- 
tably, “that’s just it, we have not got the 
knife. James Bond was known to carry 
one, and he does not produce it; but you 
can’t hang a man because he’s lost his 
knife, even if you can show another man 
with a hole in his side to fit it. No, sir, 
it’s a poor case,—a poor case; I’m as 
certain as I am that I see you, that Jim 
killed Robin, but we can’t prove it, and 
unless I lay my hand on Meg we shan’t 
prove it. You wait and see!” 

I did wait, all through the first day, and 
every time the heavy door swung on its 
hinges I turned my eyes forcibly towards 
it, dreading lest I should see Jim’s Meg. 
I knew so well how she would look, poor 
girl, the policeman’s hand heavy on her 
shoulder, her shawl gathered round her, 
her frightened, open-eyed, ignorant, inno- 
cent face turned towards us all. I knew 
so well, that once or twice I thought I 
saw her, and started up from my seat, but 
she did not come. 

The case was adjourned one day for the 
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production of an important witness, and 
with some comments from a young barris- 
ter who defended the prisoner on the 
weakness of the case for the prosecution, 
and much discontent on the faces of the 
jury, the business of the hour came toa 
close. 

I was full of thought for Meg, and de- 
cided to walk home, so as to be alone. 
The girl had evidently run away, for she 
and Jim were too oot known to the po- 
lice to make any hiding-place among her 
former companions secure from search, 
or proof against betrayal. 

In which direction would she be likely 
to go? 

Of course I had not the slightest clue 
to guide me as to the whereabouts of a 
girl who would probably wander on aim- 
lessly into the country. I walked in my 
perplexity as aimlessly as Meg, with the 
westerly evening breeze blowing in my 
face, until I found myself in the Harrow 
Road. This did not matter, it would be 
only a pleasant change to go home this 
way. 

On still, with my head bent, until the 
road grew lonely and silent, and lamps 
were few, and the town’s voice was no 
longer around but behind me. I was 
plunged in thought, dreaming of Meg’s 
fate, when suddenly my dream changed 
to a vision, or so it seemed to me, and I 
heard myself called loudly. 

I looked up, and felt on my face the 
damp freshness that blows off water. I 
was beside the canal which here skirts 
the road, on a somewhat higher level. I 
heard trampling feet, and saw, darkly out- 
lined against a dim and wind-blown vapor 
which veiled the sky, black figures of lads 
and boys. 

Some bent over an object which lay 
half on the canal bank, half in the wash of 
the water; others breathlessly told me 
what it was. I knew. It was a girl’s 
body, wet and drowned; the body of Jim’s 
Meg. 

The pale quiet face, with the shine of 
a lamp on its wetness, was Meg’s, — there 
was a half-smile about the lips, and the 
eyes were shut. 

I laid my hand where the child-heart 
should be beating, and felt against the 
soft breast something hard. 

“‘ Sixpence to each of you lads who runs 
for a policeman, a shilling to the one who 
brings him!” 

A shout, the boys scattered along the 
road, and I was alone. 

I knew why Meg had drowned herself, 
knew that for her there was no other way 
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of hiding the truth, and though a pang 
shot through me as I remembered that 
perhaps I had urged her to her death, 
strangely, I was not sorry she lay there 
dead. 

There are sadder things than dying, 
and according to her light Meg had died 
well. 

Quickly I unfastened her poor frock, 
and took from her bosom what I had felt 
lying there, the knife with which James 
Bond had struck the murdered man. 

I had hardly put it away safely, not 
daring to drop it in the water lest the 
police should search the canal, when a boy 
returned panting, followed by a constable, 
and claimed his shilling. He was able to 
tell us how the body came to lie as it did. 
A barge had passed, and the lantern 
standing on deck shone on a white float- 
ing face,—one of the barge-men had 
dragged her up, “out of the way of the 
boats,” the boy said, and left her there, 
and then some other lads came up, and 
then they heard me pass and called. 

By this time a second policeman joined 
the first. 

“T ought to know her,” he muttered. 
“Why, it’s the girl who’s wanted; its 
Jim’s Meg! She’s got the whip-hand of 
Scotland Yard and no mistake!” 

I listened while the two men talked 
“ professionally,” heard where the body 
would be taken for the inquest, gave my 
card and was told I should probably be 
obliged to appear before the coroner, and 
left some small change with one of the 
constables to be paid to the other boys, 
the pad of whose i!l-shod feet could now 
be heard in the half-darkness. 

Then I wenthome. The idea possessed 
me to help Meg to the end; James Bond’s 
knife must be destroyed. I took it to 
pieces, broke up the buckhorn handle, 
and buried the blade in my garden. Who 
shall say I was wrong? If I had given 
up the knife to the police, a strong proof 
of James Bond’s guilt would have been 
gained, and Meg might have died in vain. 
He was not worth saving, but she had 
died to save him, and his life’s. value must 
henceforth be reckoned by the price paid 
for it. 

Meg succeeded. 

A hush fell on the court when we were 
told next day that the one witness for 
whom we waited had passed ‘beyond all 
questioning, out into the great silence. 

A constable came forward to say that 
he had seen her dead. 1 think most of 
us guessed why she died. 

The prisoner uttered a.choking guttural 
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sound, and looked up quickly, a certain 
watchfulness was noticeable in his face, 
and his dogged indifference changed to 
the restlessness of hope. 

The judge summed up; the jury re- 
tired, but came back in less than half an 
hour. Red Robin, the dead man whose 
surname was unknown, had been mur- 
dered, but there was some doubt as to 
James Bond’s connection with the crime ; 
the jury gave him the benefit of the doubt, 
and Meg’s Jim was free. 

I did not see him again. 

He would have resented speech from 
me, and perhaps with some reason. As 
to how he found himself out under the 
free skies again —that was between him 
and Meg; I think he knew what he owed 
her. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
COUNT LEO TOLSTOI. 


BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


IN reviewing at the time of its first 
publication, thirty years ago, Flaubert’s 
remarkable novel of “‘ Madame Bovary,” 
Sainte-Beuve observed that in Flaubert 
we come to another manner, another kind 
of inspiration, from those which had pre- 
vailed hitherto ; we find ourselves dealing, 
he said, with a man of a new and different 
generation from novelists like George 
Sand. The ideal has ceased, the lyric 
vein is dried up; the new men are cured 
of lyricism and the ideal; “a severe and 
pitiless truth has made its entry, as the 
last word of experience, even into art 
itself.” The characters of the new litera- 
ture of fiction are “science, a spirit of 
observation, maturity, force, a touch of 
hardness.” L’idéal a cessé, le lyrique a 
tari. 

The spirit of observation and the touch 
of hardness (let us retain these mild and 
inoffensive terms) have since been carried 
in the French novel very far. So far have 
they been carried, indeed, that in spite of 
the advantage which the French language, 
familiar to the cultivated classes every- 
where, confers on the French novel, this 
novel has lost much of its attraction for 
those classes; it no longer commands 
their attention as it did formerly. The 
famous English novelists have passed 


away, and have left no successors of like | 
It is not the English novel, there-| and the author is absorbed in seeing how 


fame. 
fore, which has inherited the vogue lost 
by the French novel. It is the novel of 





unregarded, till lately, by the general pub- 
lic aFeaniiness it is the novel of Russia. 
The Russian novel has now the vogue, 
and deserves to have it. If fresh literary 
productions maintain this vogue and en- 
hance it, we shall all be learning Russian, 

The Slav nature, or at any rate the Rus- 
sian nature, the Russian nature as it shows 
itself in the Russian novels, seems marked 
by an extreme sensitiveness, a conscious- 
ness most quick and acute both for what 
the man’s self is experiencing, and also for 
what others in contact with him are think- 
ingand feeling. Inanation full of life, but 
young, and newly in contact with an old 
and powerful civilization, this sensitive- 
ness and self-consciousness are prompt to 
appear. In the Americans, as well as in 
the Russians, we see them active in a high 
degree. They are somewhat agitating and 
disquieting agents to their possessor, but 
they have, if they get fair play, great pow- 
ers for evoking A enriching a literature. 
But the Americans, as we know, are apt to 
set them at rest in the manner of my 
friend Colonel Higginson of Boston. “ As 
I take it, Nature said, some years since; 
‘Thus far the English is my best race; 
but we have had Englishmen enough; we 
need something with a little more buoy- 
ancy than the Englishman; let us lighten 
the structure, even at some peril in the 
process. Putin one drop more of nervous 
fluid, and make the American.’ With that 
drop, a new range of promise opened on 
the human race, and a lighter, finer, more 
highly organized type of mankind was 
born.” People who by this sort of thing 
give rest to their sensitive and busy self- 
consciousness may very-well, perhaps, be 
on their way to great material prosperity, 
to great political power; but they are 
scarcely on the right way to a great litera- 
ture, a serious art. 

The Russian does not assuage his sen- 
sitiveness in this fashion, The Russian 
man of letters does not make Nature say: 
“The Russian is my best race.” He 
finds relief to his sensitiveness in letting 
his perceptions have perfectly free play 
and in recording their reports with perfect 
fidelity. The sincereness with which the 
reports are given has even something 
childlike and touching. In the novel of 
which I am going to speak there is not a 
line, not a trait, brought in for the glorifi- 
cation of Russia, or to feed vanity ; things 
and characters go as Nature ne them, 


Nature takes them and in relating it. But 
we have here a condition of things which 


a country new to literature, or at any rate |is highly favorable to the production of 
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good literature, of good art. We have 
great sensitiveness, subtlety, and finesse, 
addressing themselves with entire disin- 
terestedness and simplicity to the repre- 
sentation of human life. The Russian 
novelist is thus master of a spell to which 
the secrets of human nature — both what 
is external and what is internal, gesture 
and manner no less than thought and feel- 
ing — willingly make themselves known. 
The crown of literature is poetry, and the 
Russians have not yet had a great poet. 
But in that form of imaginative literature 
which in our day is the most popular and 
the most possible, the Russians at the 
present moment seem to me to hold, as 
Mr. Gladstone would say, the field. They 
have great novelists, and of one of their 
great novelists I wish now to speak. 

Count Leo Tolstoi is about sixty years 
old, and tells us that he shall write novels 
nomore. Heis now occupied with religion 
and with the Christian life. His writings 
concerning these great matters are not al- 
lowed, I believe, to obtain publication in 
Russia, but instalments of them in French 
and English reach us from time to time. 
I find them very interesting, but I find his 
novel of “ Anna Karénine ” more interest- 
ing still. I believe that many readers pre- 
fer to “Anna Karénine” Count Tolstoi’s 
other great novel, ‘ La Guerre et la Paix.” 
But in the novel, one prefers, I think, to 
have the novelist dealing with the life 
which he knows from having lived it, 
rather than with the life which he knows 
from books or hearsay. If one has to 
choose a representative work of Thack- 
eray, itis ** Vanity Fair” which one would 
take rather than “The Virginians.” In 
like manner I take “ Anna Karénine” as 
the novel best representing Count Tolstoi. 
I use the French translation ; in general, as 
1 long ago said, work of this kind is better 
done in France than in England, and 
“Anna Karénine” is perhaps also a novel 
which goes better into French than into 
English, just as Frederika Bremer’s 
“Home” goes into English better than 
into French, After I have done with 
“Anna Karénine” I must say something 
of Count Tolstoi’s religious writings. Of 
these, too, I use the French translation, so 
far as itis available. The English trans- 
lation, however, which came into my hands 
late, seems to be in general clear and good. 
Let me say in passing that it has neither 
the same arrangement, nor the same titles, 
nor altogether the same contents, with the 
French translation. 

There are many characters in “Anna 
Karénine ”—too many if we look in it 











for a work of art in which the action shall 
be vigorously one, and to that one action 
everything shall converge. There are 
even two main actions extending through- 
out the book, and we keep passing from 
one of them to the other — from the affairs 
of Anna and Wronsky to the affairs of 
Kitty and Levine. People appear in con- 
nection with these two main actions whose 
appearance and proceedings do not in the 
least contribute to develop them; inci- 
dents are multiplied which we expect are 
to lead to something important, but which 
do not. What, for instance, does the 
episode of Kitty’s friend Warinka and 
Levine’s brother Serge Ivanitch, their 
inclination for one another and its failure 
to come to anything, contribute to the de- 
velopment of either the character or the 
fortunes of Kitty and Levine? What 
does the incident of Levine’s long delay 
in getting to church to be married, a delay 
which as we read of it seems to have sig- 
nificance, really import? It turns out to 
import absolutely nothing, and to be intro- 
duced solely to give the author the pleas- 
ure of telling us that all Levine’s shirts 
had been packed up. 

But the truth is we are not to take 
“Anna Karénine” as a work of art; we 
are to take it as a piece of life. A piece 
of life itis. The author has not invented 
and combined it, he has seen it; it has 
all happened before his inward eye, and 
it was in this wise that it happened. 
Levine’s shirts were packed up, and he 
was late for his wedding in consequence ; 
Warinka and Serge Ivanitch met at Le- 
vine’s country house and went out walking 
together; Serge was very near proposing, 
but did not. The author saw it all hap- 
pening so — saw it, and therefore relates 
it; and what his novel in this way loses 
in art it gains in reality. 

For this is the result which by his ex- 
traordinary fineness of perception, and 
by his sincere fidelity to it, the author 
achieves ; he works in us a sense of the 
absolute reality of his personages and 
their doings. Anna’s shoulders, and 
masses of hair, and half-shut eyes; Alexis 
Karénine’s updrawn eyebrows, and tired 
smile, and cracking finger-joints ; Stiva’s 
eyes suffused with facile moisture, — these 
are as reai to us as any of those outward 
peculiarities which in our own circle of 
acquaintance we are noticing daily, while 
the inner man of our own circle of ac- 
guaintance, happily or unhappily, lies a 
great deal less clearly revealed to us than 
that of Count Tolstoi’s creations. 

I must speak of only a few of these 
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creations, the chief personages and no 
more. The book opens with Stiva, and 
who that has once made Stiva’s acquaint- 
ance will ever forget him? Weare living, 
in Count Tolstoi’s novel, among the great 
people of Moscow and St. Petersburg, the 
nobles and the high functionaries, the 
governing class of Russia. Stépane Ar- 
cadiévitch — Stiva—is Prince Oblonsky, 
and descended from Rurik, although to 
think of him as anything except Stiva 
is difficult. His air souriant, his good 
looks, his satisfaction; his “ ray,’’ which 
made the Tartar waiter at the cub joyful in 
contemplating it; his pleasure in oysters 
and champagne, his pleasure in making 
people happy and in rendering services ; 
his need of money, his attachment to the 
French governess, his distress at his 
wife’s distress, his affection for her and 
the children; his emotion and suffused 
eyes, while he quite dismisses the care of 
providing funds for household expenses 
and education; and the French attach- 
ment, contritely given up to-day only to 
be succeeded by some other attachment 
to-morrow — no, never, certainly, shall we 
come to forget Stiva. Anna, the heroine, 
is Stiva’s sister. His wife Dolly (these 
English diminutives are common among 
Count Tolstoi’s ladies) is daughter of the 


Prince and Princess Cherbatzky, grandees 
who show us Russian high life by its most 
respectable side ; the prince, in particular, 
is excellent —simple, sensible, right-feel- 


ing; a man of dignity and honor. His 
daughters, Dolly and Kitty, are charming. 
Dolly, Stiva’s wife, is sorely tried by her 
husband, full of anxieties for the children, 
with no money to spend on them or her- 
self, poorly dressed, worn and aged before 
her time. She has moments of despairing 
doubt whether the gay people may not be 
after all in the right, whether virtue and 
principle answer ; whether happiness does 
not dwell with adventuresses and profli- 
gates, brilliant and perfectly dressed ad- 
venturesses and profligates, in a land 
flowing with roubles and champagne. 
But in a quarter of an hour she comes 
right again and is herself—a nature 
straight, honest, faithful, loving, sound to 
the core; such she is and such she re- 
mains; she can be no other. Her sister 
Kitty is at bottom of the same temper, 
but she has her experience to get, while 
Dolly, when the book begins, has already 
acquired hers. Kitty is adored by Le- 
vine, in whom we are told that many traits 
are to be found of the character and his- 
tory of Count Tolstoi himself. Levine 
belongs to the world of great people by 
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his birth and property, but he is not at all 
a man of the world. He has beena reader 
and thinker, he has a conscience, he has 
public spirit and would ameliorate the 
condition of the people, he lives on his 
estate in the country, and occupies himself 
zealously with local business, schools, and 
agriculture. But he is shy, apt to sus- 
pect and to take offence, somewhat im- 
practicable, out of his element in the gay 
world of Moscow. Kitty likes him, but 
her fancy has been taken by a brilliant 
guardsman, Count Wronsky, who has paid 
her attentions. Wronsky is described to 
us by Stiva; he is “ one of the finest speci- 
mens of the jeunesse dorée of St. Peters- 
burg; immensely rich, handsome, aide- 
de-camp to the emperor, great interest at 
his back, and a good fellow notwithstand- 
ing; more than a good fellow, intelligent 
besides and well-read—a man who has 
a splendid career before him.” Let us 
complete the picture by adding that Wron- 
sky is a powerful man, over thirty, bald 
at the top of his head, with irreproacha- 
ble manners, cool and calm, but a little 
haughty. A hero, one murmurs to one- 
self, too much of the Guy Livingstone 
type, though without the bravado and ex- 
aggeration. And such is, justly enough, 
perhaps, the first impression, an impres- 
sion which continues all through the first 
volume; but Wronsky, as we shall see, 
improves towards the end. 

Kitty discourages Levine, who retires 
in misery and confusion. But Wronsky 
is attracted by Anna Karénine, and ceases 
his attentions to Kitty. The impression 
made on her heart by Wronsky was .not 
deep; but she is so keénly mortified with 
herself, so ashamed and so upset, that 
she falls ill, and is sent with her family 
to winter abroad. There she regains 
health and mental composure, and discov- 
ers at the same time that her liking for 
Levine was deeper than she knew, that it 
was a genuine feeling, a strong and last- 
ing one. On her return they meet, their 
hearts come together, they are married; 
and in spite of Levine’s waywardness, 
irritability, and unsettlement of mind, of 
which I shall have more to say presently, 
they are profoundly happy. Well, and 
who could help being happy with Kitty? 
So I find myself adding impatiently. 
Count Tolstoi’s heroines are really so liv- 
ing and charming that one takes them, 
fiction though they are, too seriously. 

But the interest of the book centres in 
Anna Karénine. She is Stiva’s sister, 
married to a high official at St. Peters- 
burg, Alexis Karénine. She has been 
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married to him nine years, and has one 
child, a boy named Serge. The mar- 
riage has not brought happiness to her, 
she has found in it no satisfaction to her 
heart and soul, she has a sense of want 
and isolation; but she is devoted to her 
boy, occupied, calm. The charm of her 
personality is felt even before she ap- 
pears, from the moment when we hear of 
her being sent for as the good angel to 
reconcile Dolly with Stiva. Then she 
arrives at the Moscow station from St. 
Petersburg, and we see the grey eyes with 
their long eyelashes, the graceful carriage, 
the gentle and caressing smile on the 
fresh lips, the vivacity restrained but wait- 
ing to break through, the fulness of life, 
the softness and strength joined, the har- 
mony, the bloom, the charm. She goes to 
Dolly, and achieves, with infinite tact and 
tenderness, the task of reconciliation. At 
a ball a few days later, we add to our 
first impression of Anna’s beauty, dark 
hair, a quantity of little curls over her 
temples and at the back of her neck, 
sculptural shoulders, firm throat, and 
beautiful arms. She is in a plain dress 
of black velvet with a pearl necklace, a 
bunch of forget-me-nots in the front of 
her dress, another in ker hair. This is 
Anna Karénine. 

She had travelled from St. Petersburg 
with Wronsky’s mother; had seen him at 
the Moscow station, where he came to 
meet his mother, had been struck with 
his looks and manner, and touched by his 
behavior in an accident which happened 
while they were in the station to a poor 
workman crushed by atrain. At the ball 
she meets him again; she is fascinated 
by him and he by her. She has been 
told of Kitty’s fancy, and has gone to 
the ball meaning to help Kitty; but Kitty 
is forgotten or at any rate neglected ; the 
spell which draws Wronsky and Anna is 
irresistible. 

Kitty finds herself opposite to them in 
a quadrille together. “She seemed to re- 
mark in Anna the symptoms of an over- 
excitement which she herself knew from 
experience — that of success. Anna ap- 
peared to her as if intoxicated with it. 
Kitty knew to what to attribute that bril- 
liant and animated look, that happy and 
triumphant smile, those half-parted lips, 
those movements full of grace and har- 
mony.” 

Anna returns to St. Petersburg, and 
Wronsky returns there at the same time; 
they meet on the journey, they keep meet- 
ing in society, and Anna begins to find 
her husband, who before had not been 





sympathetic, intolerable. Alexis Karé- 
nine is much older than herself, a bureau- 
crat,a formalist, a poor creature; he has 
conscience, there is a root of goodness in 
him, but on the surface and until deeply 
stirred he is tiresome, pedantic, vain, ex- 
asperating. The change in Anna is not 
in the slightest degree comprehended by 
him ; he sees nothing which an intelligent 
man might in such a case see, and does 
nothing which an intelligent man would 
do. Anna abandons herself to her pas- 
sion for Wronsky. 

I remember M. Nisard saying to me 
many years ago at the Ecole Normale in 
Paris, that he respected the English be- 
cause they are une nation gui sait se 
géner — people who can put constraint on 
themselves and go through what is dis- 
agreeable. Perhaps in the Slav nature 
this valuable faculty is somewhat want- 
ing; a very strong impulse is too much 
regarded as irresistible, too little as what 
can be resisted and ought to be resisted, 
however difficult and disagreeable the re- 
sistance may be. In our high society 
with its pleasure and dissipation, laxer 
notions may to some extent prevail; but 
in general an English mind will be start- 
led by Anna’s suffering herself to be so 
overwhelmed and irretrievably carried 
away by her passion, by her almost at 
once regarding it, apparently, as some- 
thing which it was hopeless to fight 
against. And this I say irrespectively of 
the worth of her lover. Wronsky’s gifts 
and graces hardly qualify him, one might 
think, to be the object of so instantaneous 
and mighty a passion on the part of a 
woman like Anna. But that is not the 
question. Let us allow that these pas- 
sions are incalculable; let us allow that 
one of the male sex scarcely does justice, 
perhaps, to the powerful and handsome 
guardsman and his attractions. But if 
Wronsky had been even such a lover as 
Alcibiades or the master of Ravenswood, 
still that Anna, being what she is and 
her circumstances being what they are, 
should show not a hope, hardly a thought, 
of conquering her passion, of escaping 
from its fatal power, is to our notions 
strange and a little bewildering. 

I state the objection; let me add that it 
is the triumph of Anna’s charm that it 
remains paramount for us nevertheless ; 
that throughout her course, with its fail- 
ures, errors, and miseries, still the im- 
pression of her large, fresh, rich, gener- 
ous, delightful nature, never leaves us — 
keeps our sympathy, keeps even, I had 
almost said, our respect. 
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To return to the story. Soon enough 
poor Anna begins to experience the truth 
of what the wise man told us long ago, 
that “the way of transgressors is hard.” 
Her agitation at a steeplechase where 
Wronsky is in danger attracts her hus- 
band’s notice and provokes his remon- 
strance. He is bitter and contemptuous. 
In a transport of passion Anna declares to 
him that she is his wife no longer; that 
she loves Wronsky, belongs to Leta 
Hard at first, formal, cruel, thinking only 
of himself, Karénine, who, as I have said, 
has a conscience, is touched by grace at 
the moment when Anna’s al Fg reach 
their height. He returns to her to find 
her with a child just born to her and 
Wronsky, the lover in the house and Anna 
apparently dying. Karénine has words of 
kindness and forgiveness only. The noble 
and victorious effort transfigures him, and 
all that her husband gains in the eyes of 
Anna, her lover, Wronsky, loses. Wron- 
sky comes to Anna’s bedside, and standing 
there by Karénine, buries his face in his 
hands. Anna says to him, in the hurried 
voice of fever, — 

““* Uncover your face ; look at that man; 
he is a saint. Yes, uncover your face; 
uncover it,’ she repeated with an angry air. 
‘ Alexis, uncover his face; I want to see 
him.’ 

“ Alexis took the hands of Wronsky and 
uncovered his face, disfigured by suffering 
and humiliation. 

“¢ Give him your hand; pardon him.’ 

“ Alexis stretched out his hand without 
even seeking to restrain his tears. 

‘““¢ Thank God, thank God!’ she said; 
‘allis ready now. How ugly those flow- 
ers are!’ she went on, pointing to the wall- 
paper ; ‘they are nota bit like violets. My 
God, my God! when will all this end? 
Give me morphine, doctor — I want mor- 
phine. Oh, my God, my God!’ ” 

She seems dying, and Wronsky rushes 
out and shoots himself. And so, in a 
common novel, the story wouldend. Anna 
would die, Wronsky would commit sui- 
cide, Karénine would survive, in posses- 
sion of our admiration and sympathy. But 
the story does not always end so in life; 
neither does it end so in Count Tolstoi’s 
novel. Anna recovers from her fever, 
Wronsky from his wound. Anna’s pas- 
sion for Wronsky reawakens, her estrange- 
ment from Karénine returns. Nor does 
Karénine remain at the height at which in 
the forgiveness scene we saw him. He 
is formal, pedantic, irritating. Alas! even 
if he were not all these, perhaps even his 
pince-nez, and his rising eyebrows, and his 





cracking finger-joints, would have been 
provocation enough. Anna and Wronsky 
depart together. They stay for a time in 
Italy, then return to Russia, But her 
position is false, her disquietude inces- 
sant, and happiness is impossible for her, 
She takes opium every night, only to find 
that “not poppy nor mandragora shall ever 
medicine her to that sweet sleep which 
she owed yesterday.” Jealousy and irrita- 
bility grow upon her; she tortures Wron- 
sky, she tortures herself. Under these 
trials Wronsky, it must be said, comes 
out well, and rises in our esteem. His 
love for Anna endures ; he behaves, as our 
English phrase is, “like a gentleman ;” 
his patience is in generalexemplary. But 
then Anna, let us remember, is to the. last, 
through all the fret and misery, still Anna ; 
always with something which charms; 
nay, with something even, something in 
her nature, which consoles and does good. 
Her life, however, was becoming impossi- 
ble under its existing conditions. A trifling 
misunderstanding brought the inevitable 
end. After a quarrel with Anna, Wronsky 
had gone one morning into the country to 
see his mother; Anna summons him by 
telegraph to return at once, and receives 
an answer from him that he cannot return 
before ten at night. She follows him to 
his mother’s place in the country, and at 
the station hears what leads her to believe 
that he is not coming back. Maddened 
with jealousy and misery, she descends the 
platform and throws herself under the 
wheels of a goods train passing through 
the station. Itis over — the graceful head 
is untouched, but all the rest is a crushed, 
formless heap. Poor Anna! 


We have been in a world which miscon- 
ducts itself nearly as much as the world 
of a French novel all palpitating with 
“modernity.” But there are two things 
in which the Russian novel — Count Tol- 
stoi’s novel at any rate —is very advan- 
tageously distinguished from the type of 
novel now so much in request in France. 
In the first place, there is no fine senti- 
ment, at once tiresome and false. We 
are not told to believe, for example, that 
Anna is wonderfully exalted and ennobled 
by her passion for Wronsky. The En- 
glish reader is thus saved from many a 
groan of impatience. The other thing is 
yet more important. Our Russian novel- 
ist deals abundantly with criminal passion 
and with adultery, but he does not seem 
to feel himself owing any service to the 
goddess Lubricity, or bound to put in 
touches at this goddess’s dictation. Much 
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in “Anna Karénine” is painful, much is 
unpleasant, but nothing is of a nature to 
trouble the senses, or to please those who 
wish their senses troubled. This taint is 
wholly absent. In the French novels 
where it is so abundantly present its bane- 
ful effects co not end with itself. Burns 
long ago remarked with deep truth that it 
petrifies feeling. Let us revert for a mo- 
ment to the powerful novel of which I 
spoke at the outset, “Madame Bovary.” 
Undoubtedly the taint in question is pres- 
ent in “ Madame Bovary,” although to a 
much less degree than in more recent 
French novels, which will be in every one’s 
mind. But “ Madame Bovary,” with this 
taint, is a work of Jetrified feeling ; over it 
hangs an atmosphere of bitterness, irony, 
impotence ; not a personage in the book 
to rejoice or console us; the springs of 
freshness and feeling are not there to cre- 
ate such personages. Emma Bovary fol- 
lows a course in some respects like that 
of Anna, but where, in Emma Bovary, is 
Anna’s charm? The treasures of com- 
passion, tenderness, insight, which alone, 
amid such guilt and misery, can enable 
charm to subsist and to emerge, are want- 
ing to Flaubert. He is cruel, with the 
cruelty of petrified feeling, to his poor 
heroine; he pursues her without pity or 
pause, as with malignity; he is harder 
upon her himself than any reader even, I 
think, will be inclined to be. 

But where the springs of feeling have 
carried Count Tolstoi, since he created 
Anna ten or twelve years ago, we have 
now to see. 

We must return to Constantine Dmit- 
rich Levine. Levine, as I have already 
said, thinks. Between the age of twenty 
and that of thirty-five he had lost, he tells 
us, the Christian belief in which he had 
been brought up, a loss of which examples 
nowadays abound certainly everywhere, 
but which in Russia, as in France, is 
among all young men of the upper and 
cultivated classes more a matter of course, 
perhaps, more universal, more avowed, 
than it is with us. Levine had adopted 
the scientific notions current all round 
him; talked of cells, organisms, the inde- 
structibility of matter, the conservation of 
force, and was of opinion, with his com- 
rades of the university, that religion no 
longer existed. But he was of a serious 
nature. The questions what his life meant, 
whence it came, whither it tended, pre- 
sented themselves to him in moments of 
crisis and affliction with irresistible impor- 
tunity, and getting no answer, haunted him, 
tortured him, made him think of suicide. 





Two things, meanwhile, he noticed. 
One was, that he and his university friends 
had been mistaken in supposing that 
Christian belief no longer existed ; the 
had lost it, but they were not all the world, 
Levine observed that the persons to whom 
he was most attached, his own wife Kitty 
amongst the number, retained it and drew 
comfort from it; that the women gener- 
ally, and almost the whole of the Russian 
common people, retained it and drew com- 
fort from it. The other was, that his sci- 
entific friends, though not troubled, like 
himself, by questionings about the mean- 
ing of human life, were untroubled by 
such questionings not because they had 
got an answer to them, but because, enter- 
taining themselves intellectually with the 
consideration of the cell theory, and evo- 
lution, and the indestructibility of matter, 
and the conservation of force, and the 
like, they were satisfied with this enter- 
tainment and did not perplex themselves 
with investigating the meaning and object 
of their own life at all. 

But Levine noticed further that he him- 
self did not actually proceed to commit 
suicide; on the contrary he lived on his 
lands as his father had done before him, 
busied himself with all the duties of his 
station, married Kitty, was delighted when 
ason was born to him. Nevertheless he 
was indubitably not happy at bottom, rest- 
less and disquieted, his disquietude some- 
times amounting to agony. 

Now on one of his bad days he was in 
the field with his peasants, and one of 
them happened to say to him, in answer 
to a question from Levine why one farmer 
should in a certain case act more humanely 
than another: “Men are not all alike; 
one man lives for his belly, like Mitio- 
vuck, another for his soul, for God, like 
old Plato.” * “What do you call,” cried 
Levine, “living for his soul, for God?” 
The peasant answered: “It’s quite sim- 
ple —living by the rule of God, of the 
truth. All men are not the same, that’s 
certain. You yourself, for instance, Con- 
stantine Dmitrich, you wouldn’t do wrong 
by a poor man.” Levine gave no answer, 
but turned away with the phrase, /iving 
by the rule of God, of the truth, sounding 
in his ears. 

Then he reflected that he had been born 
of parents professing this rule, as their 
parents again had professed it before 
them; that he had sucked it in with his 
mother’s milk ; that some sense of it, some 
strength and nourishment from it had 


* A common name among Russian peasants. 
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been ever with him although he knew it 
not; that if he had tried to do the duties 
of his station it was by help of the secret 
support ministered by this rule; that if in 
his moments of despairing restlessness 
and agony, when he was driven to think 
of suicide, he had vet not committed sui- 
cide, it was because this rule had silently 
enabled him to do his duty in some de- 
gre*, and had given him some hold upon 
life and happiness in consequence. 

The words came to him as a clue of 
which he could never again lose sight, and 
which with full consciousness and stren- 
uous endeavor he must henceforth follow. 
He sees his nephews and nieces throwing 
their milk at one another and scolded by 
Dolly for it. He says to himself that these 
children are wasting their subsistence 
because they have not to earn it for them- 
selves and do not know its value, and 
he exclaims inwardly: “I, a Christian, 
brought up in the faith, my life filled with 
the benefits of Christianity, living on these 
benefits without being conscious of it, I, 
like these children, I have been trying to 
destroy what makes and builds up my 
life.” But now the feeling has been borne 
in upon him, clear and precious, that what 
he has to do is to de good; he has “ cried 
to Him.” What will come of it? 

“‘] shall probably continue to get out of 
temper with my coachman, to go into use- 
less arguments, to air my ideas unseason- 
ably ; I shall always feel a barrier between 
the sanctuary of my soul and the soul of 
other people, even that of my wife ; I shall 
always be holding her responsible for my 
annoyances and feeling sorry for it directly 
afterwards; I shall continue to pray with- 
out being able to explain to myself why I 
pray : but my inner life has won its liberty ; 
it will no longer be at the mercy of events, 
and every minute of my existence will 
have a meaning sure and profound which 
it will be in my power to impress on every 
single one of my actions, that of deiny 
good.” 

With these words the novel of “ Anna 
Karénine” ends. But in Levine’s reli- 
gious experiences Count Tolstoi was relat- 
ing his own, and the history is continued 
in three autobiographical works translated 
from him, which have within the last two 
or three years been published in Paris: 
“Ma Confession,” “Ma Religion,” and 
“Que Faire.” Our author announces, 


further, “two great works,” on which he 
has spent six years; one a criticism of 
dogmatic theology, the other a new trans- 
lation of the four Gospels, with a concord- | 
ance of his own arranging. The results 
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which he claims to have established in 
these two works are, however, indicated 
sufficiently in the three published volumes 
which I have named above. 

These autobiographical volumes show 
the same extraordinary penetration, the 
same perfect sincerity, which are exhibited 
in the author’s novel. As autobiography 
they are of profound interest, and they are 
full, moreover, of acute and fruitful re- 
marks, I have spoken of the advantages 
which the Russian genius possesses for 
imaginative literature. Perhaps for bibli- 
cal exegesis, for the criticism of religion 
and its documents, the advantage lies 
more with the older nations of the West. 
They will have more of the experience, 
width of knowledge, patience, sobriety, 
requisite for these studies; they may 
probably be less impulsive, less heady. 

Count Tolstoi regards the change ac- 
complished in himself during the last half- 
dozen years, he regards his recent studies 
and the ideas which he has acquired 
through them, as epoch-making in his life 
and of capital importance. “Five years 
ago faith came to me; I believed in the 
doctrine of Jesus, and all my life suddenl 
changed. I ceased to desire that which 
previously I desired, and, on the other 
hand, I took to desiring what I had never 
desired before. That which formerly 
used to appear good in my eyes appeared 
evil, that which used to appear evil ap- 
peared good.” 

The novel of “ Anna Karénine ” belongs 
to that past which Count Tolstoi has left 
behind him; his new studies and the 
works founded on them are what is im- 
portant; light and salvation are there. 
Yet I will venture to express my doubt 
whether these works contain, as their con- 
tribution to the cause of religion and to 
the establishment of the true mind and 
message of Jesus, much that had not al- 
ready been given or indicated by Count 
Tolstoi in relating, in “ Anna Karénine,” 
Levine’s mental history. Points raised in 
that history are developed and enforced; 
there is an abundant and admirable exhi- 
bition of knowledge of human nature, 
penetrating insight, fearless sincerity, wit, 
sarcasm, eloquence, style. And we have 
too the direct autobiography of a man not 
only interesting to us from his soul and 
talent, but highly interesting also from 
his nationality, position, and course of 
proceeding. But to light and salvation 
in the Christian religion we are not, I 
think, brought very much nearer than in 
Levine’s history. I ought to add that 
| what was already present in that history 
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seems to me of high importance and value. 
Let us see what it amounts to. 

I must be general and I must be brief; 
neither my limits nor my purpose permit 
the introduction of what is abstract. But 
in Count Tolstoi’s religious philosophy 
there is very little which is abstract, arid. 
The idea of /2fe is his master idea in 
studying and establishing religion. He 
speaks impatiently of St. Paul as a source, 
in common with the Fathers and the Re- 
formers, of that ecclesiastical theology 
which misses the essential and fails to 
present Christ’s gospel aright. Yet Paul’s 
“law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
freeing me from the law of sin and death ” 
is the pith and ground of all Count Tol- 
stoi’s theology. Moral life is the gift of 
God, is God, and this true life, this union 
with God to which we aspire, we reach 
through Jesus. We reach it through 
union with Jesus and by adopting his life. 
This doctrine is proved true for us by the 
life in God, to be acquired through Jesus, 
being what our nature feels after and 
moves to, by the warning of misery if we 
are severed from it, the sanction of happi- 
ness if we find it. Of the access for xs, 
at any rate, to the spirit of life, us who 
are born in Christendom, are in touch, 
conscious or unconscious, with Christian- 
ity, this is the true account. Questions 
over which the Churches spend so much 
labor and time — questions about the 
Trinity, about the godhead of Christ, 
about the procession of the Holy Ghost, 
are not vital; what is vital is the doctrine 
of access to the spirit of life through 
Jesus. 

Sound and saving doctrine, in my opin- 
ion, this is. It may be gathered in a great 
degree from what Count Tolstoi had al- 
ready given us in the novel of “Anna 
Karénine.” But of course it is greatly 
developed in the special works which have 
followed. Many of these developments 
are, I will repeat, of striking force, inter- 
est, and value. In “Anna Karénine” we 
had been told of the scepticism of the 
upper and educated classes in Russia. 
But what reality is added by such an an- 
ecdote as the following from “ Ma Confes- 
sion 

“IT remember that when I was about 
eleven years old we had a visit one Sun- 
day from a boy, since dead, who an- 
nounced to my brother and me, as great 
news, a discovery just made at his public 
school. This discovery was to the effect 
that God had no existence, and that every- 
thing which we were taught about him was 
pure invention,” 
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Count Tolstoi touched, in “ Anna Karé- 
nine,” on the failure of science to tell a 
man what his life means. Many a sharp 
stroke does he add in his latter writ- 
ings:— 

“Development is going on, and there 
are laws which guide it. You yourself 
are a part of the whole. Having come to 
understand the whole so far as is possi- 
ble, and having comprehended the law of 
development, you will comprehend also 
your place in that whole, you will under- 
stand yourself. 

“In spite of all the shame the confes- 
sion costs me, there was a time, I declare, 
when I tried to look as if I was satisfied 
with this sort of thing!” 

But the men of science may take com- 
fort from hearing that Count Tolstoi 
treats the men of letters no better than 
them, although he is a man of letters him- 
self :— 

“The judgment which my literary com- 
panions passed on life was to the effect 
that life in general is in a state of prog- 
ress, and that in this development we, the 
men of letters, take the principal part. 
The vocation of us artists and poets is to 
instruct the world; and to prevent my 
coming out with the natural question, 
‘What am I, and what am I to teach?’ 
it was explained to me that it was useless 
to know that, and that the artist and the 
poet taught without perceiving how. I 
passed for a superb artist, a great poet, 
and consequently it was but natural I 
should appropriate this theory. I, the 
artist, the poet —I wrote, I taught, with- 
out myself knowing what. I was paid for 
what I did. I had everything; splendid 
fare and lodging, women, society; I had 
la gloire. Consequently, what I taught 
was very good. This faith in the impor- 
tance of poetry and of the development of 
life was a religion, and I was one of its 
priests —a very agreeable and advantage- 
ous Office. 

*“ And I lived ever so long in this be- 
lief, never doubting but that it was true!” 

The adepts of this literary and scien- 
tific religion are not numerous, to be sure, 
in comparison with the mass of the peo- 
ple, and the mass of the people, as Levine 
had remarked, find comfort still in the old 
religion of Christendom; but of the mass 
of the people our literary and scientific 
instructors make no account. Like Solo- 
mon and Schopenhauer, these gentlemen, 
and “society ” along with them, are, more- 
over, apt to say that life is, after all, van- 
ity; but then they all know of no life 
except their own, 
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“Tt used to appear to me that the small 
number of cultivated, rich, and idle men, 
of whom I was one, composed the whole 
of humanity, and that the millions and 
millions of other men who had lived and 
are still living were not in reality men at 
all. Incomprehensible as it now seems 
to me, that I should have gone on consid- 
ering life without seeing the life which was 
surrounding me on all sides, the life of 
humanity; strange as it is to think that I 
should have been so mistaken, and have 
fancied my life, the life of the Solomons 
and the Schopenhauers, to be the verita- 
ble and normal life, while the life of the 
masses was but a matter of no importance, 
— strangely odd as this seems to me now, 
so it was, notwithstanding.” 

And this pretentious minority, who call 
themselves “ society,” “ the world,” and to 
whom their own life, the life of ‘the 
world,” seems the only life worth naming, 
are all the while miserable! Our author 
found it so in his own experience : — 

“In my life, an exceptionally happy one 
from a worldly point of view, I can num- 
ber such a quantity of sufferings endured 
for the sake of ‘ the world,’ that they would 
be enough to furnish a martyr for Jesus. 
All the most painful passages in my life, 
beginning with the orgies and duels of my 
student days, the wars I have been in, the 
illnesses, and the abnormal and unbear- 
able conditions in which I am living now 
—all this is but one martyrdom endured 
in the name of the doctrine of the world. 
Yes, and I speak of my own life, excep- 
tionally happy from the world’s point of 
view. 

“Let any sincere man pass his life in 
review, and he will perceive that never, not 
once, has he suffered through practising 
the doctrine of Jesus; the chief part of 
the miseries of his life have proceeded 
solely from his following, contrary to his 
inclination, the spell of the doctrine of the 
world.” 

On the other hand, the simple, the mul- 
titudes, outside of this spell, are compar- 
atively contented : — 

“In opposition to what I saw in our 
circle, where life without faith is possible, 
and where I doubt whether one in a thou- 
sand would confess himself a believer, I 
conceive that among the people (in Rus- 
Sia) there is not one sceptic to many thou- 
sands of believers. Just contrary to what 
I saw in our circle, where life passes in 
idleness, amusements, and discontent with 
life, I saw that of these men of the people 
the whole life was passed in severe labor, 
and yet they were contented with life. 








Instead of complaining like the persons 
in our world of the hardship of their lot, 
these poor people received sickness and 
disappointments without any revolt, with- 
out opposition, but with a firm and tran- 
quil confidence that so it was to be, that it 
could not be otherwise, and that it was all 
right.” 

All this is but development, sometimes 
rather surprising, but always powerful and 
interesting, of what we have already had 
in the pages of “ Anna Karénine.” And 
like Levine in that novel, Count Tolstoi 
was driven by his inward struggle and 
misery very near to suicide. What is 
new in the recent books is the solution 
and cure announced. Levine had ac- 
cepted a provisional solution of the dif- 
ficulties oppressing him; he had lived 
right on, so to speak, obeying his con- 
science, but not asking how far all his 
actions hung together and were consist- 
ent:— 

“He advanced money to a peasant to 
get him out of the clutches of a money- 
lender, but did not give up the arrears due 
to himself; he punished thefts of wood 
strictly, but would have scrupled to im- 
pound a peasant’s cattle trespassing on 
his fields ; he did not pay the wages of a 
laborer whose father’s death caused him 
to leave work in the middle of harvest, but 
he pensioned and maintained his old ser- 
vants; he let his peasants wait while he 
went to give his wife a kiss after he came 
home, but would not have made them wait 
while he went to visit his bees.” 

Count Tolstoi has since advanced to a 
far more definite and stringent rule of life 
— the positive doctrine, he thinks, of Jesus. 
It is the determination and promulgation 
of this rule which is the novelty in our 
author’s recent works. He extracts this 
essential doctrine, or rule of Jesus, from 
the Sermon on the Mount, and presents 
it in a body of commandments — Christ’s 
commandments ; the pith, he says, of the 
New Testament, as the Decalogue is the 
pith of the Old. These all-important com- 
mancments of Christ are “ commandments 
of peace,” and five in number. The first 
commandment is : “ Live in peace with all 
men. Treat no one as contemptible and 
beneath you. Not only allow yourself no 
anger, but do not rest until you have dis- 
sipated even unreasonable anger in others 
against yourself.” The second is: * No 
libertinage and no divorce; let every man 
have one wife and every woman one hus- 
band.” The third: “ Never on any pre- 
text take an oath of service of any kind; 
all such oaths are imposed for a bad pur- 




















pose.” ~The fourth : “ Never employ force 
against the evil-doer ; bear whatever wrong 
is done to you without opposing the wrong- 
doer or seeking to have him punished.” 
The fifth and last: “ Renounce all dis- 
tinction of nationality ; do not admit that 
men of another nation may ever be treated 
by you as enemies; love all men alike as 
alike near to you; do good to all alike.” 

If these five commandments were gen- 
erally observed, says Count Tolstoi, all 
men would become brothers. Certainly 
the actual society in which we live would 
be changed and dissolved. Armies and 
wars would be renounced; courts of jus- 
tice, police, property, would be renounced 
also. And whatever the rest of us may 
do, Count Tolstoi at least will do his duty 
and follow Christ’s commandment sin- 
cerely. He has given up rank, office, and 
property, and earns his bread by the labor 
of his own hands. “I believe in Christ’s 
commandments,” he says, “and this faith 
changes my whole former estimate of what 
is good and great, bad and low, in human 
life.” At present, “Everything which I 
used to think bad and low — the rusticity 
of the peasant, the plainness of lodging, 
food, clothing, manners —all this has be- 
come good and great in my eyes. At 
present I can no longer contribute to any- 
thing which raises me externally above 
others, which separates me from them. I 
cannot, as formerly, recognize either in 
my own Case or in that of others any title, 
rank, or quality beyond the title and qual- 
ity of man. I cannot seek fame and 
praise; I cannot seek a culture which 
separates me from men. _I cannot refrain 
from seeking in my whole existence — in 
my lodging, my food, my clothing, and 
my ways of going on with people — what- 
ever, far from separating me from the 
mass of mankind, draws me nearer to 
them.” 

Whatever else we have or have not in 
Count Tolstoi, we have at least a great 
soul and a great writer. In his biblical 
exegesis, in the criticism by which he ex- 
tracts and constructs his five command- 
ments of Christ which are to be the rule 
of our lives, I find much which is ques- 
tionable along with much which is ingen- 
ious and powerful. But I have neither 
space, nor, indeed, inclination, to criticise 
his exegesis here. The right moment, 
besides, for criticising this will come when 
the “ two great works,” which are in prep- 
aration, shall have appeared. 

For the present I limit myself to a sin- 
gle criticism only —a general one. Chris- 
tianity cannot be packed into any set of 
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commandments. As I have somewhere 
or other said: “ Christianity is a source ; 
no one supply of water and refreshment 
that comes from it can be called the sum 
of Christianity. Itis a mistake, and may 
lead to much error, to exhibit any series 
of maxims, even those of the Sermon on 
the Mount, as the ultimate sum and for- 
mula into which Christianity may be run 
up. 

And the reason mainly lies in the char- 
acter of the founder of Christianity and in 
the nature of his utterances. Not less 
important than the teachings given by 
Jesus is the ¢emfer of their giver, his tem- 
per of sweetness and reasonableness, of 
epieikeia. Goethe calls hima Schwarmer, 
a fanatic; he may much more rightly be 
called an opportunist. But he is an op- 
portunist of an opposite kind from those 
who in politics, that “ wild and dreamlike 
trade ” of insincerity, give themselves this 
name, They push or slacken, press their 
points hard or let them be, as may best 
suit the interests of their self-aggrandize- 
ment and of their party. Jesus has in 
view simply “the rule of God, of the 
truth.” But this is served by waiting as 
well as by hasting forward, and sometimes 
served better. 

Count Tolstoi sees rightly that whatever 
the propertied and satisfied classes may 
think, the world, ever since Jesus Christ 
came, is judged; “a new earth” is in 
prospect. It was ever in prospect with 
Jesus, and should be ever in prospect with 
his followers. And the ideal in prospect 
has to be realized. “If ye know these 
things, happy are ye if ye do them.” But 
they are to be done through a great and 
widespread and long-continued change, 
and a change of the inner man to begin 
with. The most important and fruitful 
utterances of Jesus, therefore, are not 
things which can be drawn up as a table 
of stiff and stark external commands, but 
the things which have most soul in them; 
because these can best sink down into our 
soul, work there, set up an influence, form 
habits of conduct, and prepare the future. 
The Beatitudes are on this account more 
helpful than the utterances from which 
Count Tolstoi builds up his five command- 
ments. The very secret, of Jesus, “He 
that loveth his life shall lose it, he that 
will lose his life shall save it,’ does not 
give us a command to be taken and fol- 
lowed in the letter, but an idea to work in 
our mind and soul, and of inexhaustible 
value there. 

Jesus paid tribute to the government 
and dined with the publicans, although 
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neither the empire of Rome nor the high 
finance of Judea were compatible with his 
ideal and with the “new earth” which 
that ideal must in the end create. Per- 
haps Levine’s provisional solution, in a 
society like ours, was nearer to “the rule 
of God, of the truth,” than the more trench- 
ant solution which Count Tolstoi has 
adopted for himself since. It seems cal- 
culated to be of more use. I do not know 
how it is in Russia, but in an English vil- 
lage the determination of “our circle” to 
earn their bread by the work of their 
hands weuld produce only dismay, not 
fraternal joy, amongst that “ majority” 
who are so earning it already. ‘“ There 
are plenty of us to compete as things 
stand,” the gardeners, carpenters, and 
smiths would say. “Pray stick to your 
articles, your poetry, and nonsense; in 
manual labor you will interfere with 
us, and be taking the bread out of our 
mouths.” 

So I arrive at the conclusion that Count 
Tolstoi has perhaps not done well in 
abandoning the work of the poet and art- 
ist, and that he might with advantage 
return to it. But whatever he may do in 
the future, the work whick he has already 
done, and his work in religion as well as 
his work in imaginative literature, is more 
than sufficient to signalize him as one of 
the most marking, interesting, and sympa- 
thy-inspiring men of our time — an honor, 
I must add, to Russia, although he forbids 
us to heed nationality. 





From Temple Bar. 
BEETHOVEN. 


WHOEVER wishes to know who is the 
real musical giant of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the overwhelmingly great genius of 
modern times, or the man whom we may 
safely call the father of the great orches- 
tral work created in this century, the basis 
upon which all modern master-works are 
built, can receive from every honest musi- 
cian only one answer — Ludwig van Beet- 
hoven. Although his life has been de- 
scribed most minutely and most ably by 
biographers of many nations, by intimate 
personal friends who for years had noted 
down every particular, every little anec- 
dote, every word worth preserving ; al- 
though these more faithful than brilliant 
writers — more voluminous than luminous, 


as Sheridan says — have been followed by | 
writers much better able to appreciate the |doomed to disappointment. 


great man and his work from a safer dis- 





tance, so that there is no hope of com- 
municating anything new with regard to 
facts or opinions, — yet I venture to offer 
a few remarks on this colossus of compo- 
sition: first, because I should be sorry to 
have such a name missing in a gallery of 
composers on whom it was my good fate 
to write a small series of essays ; and also 
because I fancy that the numerous books 
of reference from which information on 
the subject may be gathered are for the 
most part less accessible to the general 
public, being either exclusively musical 
or published in foreign languages, each 
nation being, as it were, jealous to con- 
tribute a small share to the glorious mon- 
ument of him who excited the admiration 
of every country — one might say of every 
man and woman— taking an interest in 
music. 

As seven towns fought for the honor of 
being the birthplace of Homer, so are 
there several houses in several streets of 
the good city of Bonn on the Rhine which 
not only claim the honor of having been 
the birthplace of Beethoven, but there are 
actually two houses provided with memo- 
rial tablets, both stating that “in this 
house Beethoven was born.” Desirous 
to learn the truth on the spot with my 
own eyes, I thought it as well to take a 
little trouble and go to Bonn to see his 
monument and investigate the affair on 
the spot. 

Bonn is situated on the border of the 
Rhine, just where that river is most charm- 
ing ; and although the whole journey from 
Mayence to Cologne may not justify its 
high reputation, the spot from Coblentz to 
Cologne certainly does ; and nobody would 
guess from the poetical, romantic outside 
of Bonn, how dirty and unpoetical is the 
inside, how the streets smell, how the 
houses are kept, and in what an uninvit- 
ing state is even the Beethoven monument 
itself, which ought to be one of the attrac- 
tions of the town, and an ornament, artis- 
tic and historical. I had no idea, when I 
arrived at the splendid railway station, 
that the whole place surrounding the mon- 
ument would not be penetrated by that 
reverential air that usually fills places 
where marble reminiscences of great men 
form the pride of a town which comes in 
for a merit which it has done nothing to 
deserve. The least anybody might ex- 
pect, surely, is that the monument of so 
great a man, inacity which has little else 
to boast of, might be kept decently clean. 
But even this modest expectation is 
Imagine a 
dirty square with the statue in the middle ; 
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two lanterns equally dirty, so that even 
the light of Beethoven’s genius could not 
shine through them ; the statue adorned (?) 
with a thoroughly decayed laurel crown, 
boasting two equally dirty white (?) rib- 
ands, on which the name St. Cecilia ap- 
pears, either as a concession of the 
society who offered this petty homage, or 
as an invocation to the patron saint of 
music to save from the surrounding dirt 
the genius whose purity in art was equalled 
by his purity of character in life. The 
only thing grand and indestructible in the 
affair is the great name and the absence 
of superfluous eulogy. One must be thank- 
ful for small mercies; and that the name 
BEETHOVEN has been allowed to stand 
there alone, grand in its simple glory, with- 
out any of those usual sentimental Ger- 
man poesies, is a blessing indeed. 

My pilgrimage to the house began with 
a walk to the Bonngasse 20, where a tab- 
let erected by the town attracts the curi- 
ous traveller. On the tablet are engraved 
in German the words, “In this house 
Ludwig van Beethoven was born, on the 
17th December in the year 1770.” The 
house is kept by a Restaurateur called 
Blech, which, considering that Beethoven 
especially gave effect to the brass in the 
orchestra (Blech means brass in German), 
may be considered ominous. The house 
certainly looks by no means imposing, 
but the misery of the interior is even 
more depressing than one would expect 
from the outside. Imagine a bad wooden 
staircase leading up to the first floor, and 
hence a winding, shockingly narrow sec- 
ond-floor stair leading up to a garret 
room some ten feet by six, containing a 
bed and a chest of drawers said to have 
belonged to the furniture then in the room. 
There is a large hole in the floor, which 
Mrs. Belch, who acted as my kind cice- 
rone, told me could not be repaired, as it 
was necessary to keep the room in its an- 
cient historical state. She said Ayste- 
risch, but I take it Azstorisch is what she 
meant. The same kind lady informed me 
that Beethoven’s father was a conductor 
(Kapellmeister), “but,” she added apolo- 
getically, as if to excuse the humble sta- 
tion, “he was a tailor as well.” She has 
lived there fifteen years, and seems to 
make an honest penny out of foreigners 
coming to see the humble cradle of the 
great man; and she told me that she con- 
tinues the tradition by giving concerts in 
winter down in the sled while people sit 
at the table drinking beer or lager. I 
don’t know whether these concerts in- 
clude the “Eroica” or the “ Pastoral,” 
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though the latter would more probably 
suit the character of the audience. Of 
course she is most indignant when any- 
body mentions the other house as being 
the birthplace of Beethoven. “On ¢hzs 
house,” she explains, “the town has 
erected the tablet, and this is the true 
one; on the other the landlord himself 
put it up, but Beethoven was over five 
years old when they came to live there, 
and, great as the man was, he cannot have 
been born five years old, can he, now?” 
Most certainly I was of her opinion; yet, 
in order to judge de visu, I repaired to 
the Rhinegasse No. 7, a much better- 
looking house; but the street is horrid 
— quite near the Rhine, though, where the 
necessary element for cleansing could 
easily be procured; and it is quite true 
that the tablet with the suspiciously short 
inscription “ Beethoven’s Geburtshaus,” 
has been put up by the present proprietor. 
The street, narrow and very unevenly 
paved, is not exactly in the odor of sanc- 
tity, for which fact, I fervently hope, the 
several sausage-makers and pork-pie man- 
ufacturers may one day have to answer. 
There is a certain difficulty about fixing 
the day of his birth ; the only thing known 
is the day when he was baptized ; and, as 
it was usual to baptize the child the day 
after its birth, the 17th of December is 
accepted as his birthday, but not with 
certainty, because poor people could not 
always make it convenient to go on a cer- 
tain day, and waited a day or two; and 
among the numerous volumes which I 
have consulted, the 16th is positively 
given in one of them as the date. The 
house where he was born, and which I 
have stated to be situated in the Bonn- 
gasse 20, is sometimes mentioned as 515, 
the old number from the time when the 
houses of the whole town were numbered 
from I to 1,000; not as now, where there 
are only as many numbers as there are 
houses in a street. Frau Baum, who is 
a neighbor, still gives her number as 516, 
The year is undoubtedly 1770, not 1772, 
as Beethoven himself seemed to believe, 
and which must be incorrect, from the 
simple circumstance that he so well re- 
membered his grandfather, who died in 
1773, when Beethoven was three years 
old; whereas if his account were correct 
he would have been only a baby of barely 
one year. As to the several houses where 
he lived as a child, it is established be- 
yond doubt that he was born in the Bonn- 
gasse, whence the family went to the 
Dreieck (triangle), and then to the Rhine- 
gasse, when Ludwig was five years old. 
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I will now give the baptismal register, 
whereby hangs a tale. It runs thus: 
Fy x rtement de Rhin et Moselle: Mairie 
de Bonn. Extrait du Registre des nais- 
sances de la paroisse de St. Remy a Bonn. 
Anno millesimo septingentesimo, die de- 
cima septima Decembris, baptizatus est 
Ludovicus. Parentes D. Joannes van 
Beethoven et Helena (vel Magdalena) 
Keverich, conjuges. Patrini D,. Ludovi- 
cus van Beethoven et Gertrude Miller, 
dicta Bannes.” 

This copy of the original document is 
marked “ Pour extrait conforme, 2 Juin 
1810.” Signature and seal. When it was 
examined, an objection was raised that 
this could not be correct; and in fact the 
objection was not long ago repeated, viz., 
that the church in which he was baptized 
is zo¢ in the parish of St. Remigius (see 
above). This is true, it is not so now; 
but the fact is that in 1810 all the parish 
divisions had been changed — hence the 
mistake. 

It has been stated in a French biog: 
raphy that his first opera was published 
in 1795, consequently when he was twen- 
ty-five years old; and hence the reader is 
led to believe that Beethoven, too shy to 
let any one see his work, did not appear 
before this time as a composer. This 
notion is erroneous. He began his mu- 
sical studies with his father at the age of 
four. When, later on, he had a music- 
master, who died in 1780, Beethoven, then 
ten years old, composed and published a 
funeral cantata, “In Memoriam.” The 
cantata, however, is not now to be found, 
and the fact is scarcely to be regretted ; 
for, however important and now barely 
comprehended his later works, there is 
not a composer known whose first essays 
have not been mere childish insignificant 
trials, not excepting even Mozart’s Babies’ 
Sonatas, with which, gv@ sonatas, a great 
fuss has been made, because composed 
by a mere child. But then any man who 
impartially reads them must admit that 
they discover rather the child than the 
sonata. Yet, very well known is a set of 
variations composed “ par un amateur, L. 
v. B., 4gé de 10 ans.” This is really his 
first work. But he was at the age of ten 
already not only a proficient pianist, but 
an organist of such talent that when his 
organ-master Neefe was appointed to an- 
other position, he left Beethoven as his 
substitute, the deputy organist being then 
ten and a half years old; and so success- 
ful, that his master said, “ If the boy con- 
tinues as he begins he will be a second 
Mozart.” 
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himself said when later on (1787) Beet- 
hoven was sent to Vienna and greatly de- 
sired to receive lessons from Mozart, who 
for one reason or another would not con- 
sent to give them, but told Beethoven to 
sit down to the piano and play something, 
Suddenly Mozart interrupted him, and 
asked him to improvise on a theme which 
he would give him. Improvisation is in 
fact a true test for an artistic nature ; then 
a man can show what inspiration he has 
got, and how he can give it effect in exe- 
cution. 

The great masters Bach and Handel 
were gigantic in improvisation; and Han- 
del very often wrote down very conven- 
tional accompaniments, leaving the per- 
former to do as he had done — improvise. 
In the first quarter of this century the real 
great pianists, who were musicians also 
—which is not the case with all the 
pianists of our day — Cramer, Hummel, 
Moscheles, even Bocklet, gave public 
improvisations which were greatly appre- 
ciated. In our time I know of only one 
great pianist — D’Albert — who has a 
serious talent for improvisation, which 
comprises instaneous inspiration, theoreti- 
cal knowledge of music and composition, 
as well as great execution. Mozart then, 
no mean connoisseur, the moment he 
heard Beethoven play, wanted at once to 
find out “de quel bois il se chauffait,” and 
gave him a motif for improvisation; and 
so amazed and delighted was he with what 
he heard, that he turned round to his 
friends and said, “ Note this boy, he will 
create some noise in the world.” And 
we know he did. Beethoven was then 
seventeen years old,.and Mozart, just a 
few years before his premature death, was 
thirty-two. 

A recent instance of a great faculty for 
improvising is the little boy Hofmann, 
barely ten years old,—who is guided to 
such an extent by the thing given him, 
that he exactly continues the style in 
which you begin, be that style Wagner or 
Chopin. In my biography of Mozart I 
stated that when fourteen years old he 
had composed an opera, and stood with 
the baton at the conductor’s desk. Well, 
Beethoven when twelve years and a half 
old filled the place which is called in Italy 
maestro al cembalo, because it is the 
maestro who before the orchestral re- 
hearsals begin conducts a rehearsal of the 
chorus and the soloists at the piano; and 
Beethoven had a clavicymbal in the or- 





chestra, at which he sat and conducted 
the band. The custom of having a piano 


In fact this is what Mozart | placed in the orchestra for the conductor, 
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even when he led with the baton, was 
frequent even ten years ago, when the 
conductor used to strike a chord, or even 
a single note sometimes, for the singer to 
begin, and gave him also a few chords 
after the recitative. What in those times 
musicians did for the love of art, without 
thinking of the financial advantages they 
could derive from it, is evident from the 
example of those two most illustrious men, 
Beethoven and Mozart. How the latter 
sacrificed every benefit his operas or his 
position as court composer should have 
brought him, and died miserably poor, is 
well known; but Beethoven’s first pay 
when appointed real organist (at the age 
of thirteen) was £13 a year, or exactly five 
shillings a week — little more than a man- 
servant usually gets per day. And yet it 
was somewhat better pay than Verdi re- 
ceived in a similar position and at a simi- 
lar age when he was appointed organist, 
and had moreover to make a journey to 
and fro on foot. 

It is well known that Beethoven was 
deaf ; -and after having for some time used 
a brass ear-trumpet he found that it af- 
fected his brain, and he took to a slate, on 
which those who conversed with him had 
to write their answers. He had the 
queerest ideas imaginable about the origin 
of his deafness, and persistently pretended 
that the doctors knew nothing at all about 
it, and that they had treated him all wrong, 
and that the real seat of the evil was by 
no means in the ear, but in the stomach. 
He used to be attended to by a sort of 
housekeeper, whom, however, he often 
sent on errands, It therefore happened 
sometimes that visitors rang and knocked 
without the slightest result, because he 
did not hear them. They simply opened 
one door after the other until they found 
themselves in his presence, he being made 
aware of their arrival either by seeing 
them, or, when his face was not turne 
towards the door, by the sensation of their 
treading the floor. He then instantly came 
forward, with his slate in hand, to begin 
the conversation in the only way possible 
for the poor man. -One of these visitors 
gave me, many years ago, a description of 
what the room looked like in which Beet- 
hoven wrote his immortal scores. The 
ceiling was rather low, but the room was 
a large one, with a big square tabie in 
the middle, which was covered with books 
of all shapes and sizes, papers, music, 
a large repeater watch, his ear-trumpet, 
small memorandum-books in quantities, 
partly written on, some yet containing 


rough sketches of a few bars, etc.; an 





inkstand, an innumerable quantity of pen- 
cils of different colors, music-paper both 
long and wide, and any amount of musical 
sketches and other things. To the left 
stood his bed, covered with music print- 
ed and in manuscript; the window-sills 
seemed to be made of common wood with- 
out any paint on. On one of thema big 
nail served as a support for a fiddle an 
bow ; and my informant observed that the 
wood of the window-frames was covered 
with little pencil-writings, partly music, 
and partly short observations. On sev- 
eral chairs about lay what most likely at a 
recent visit a laundress had deposited 
there —a number of shirts, white, starched 
very stiff, and one or two with jadoés, the 
fashion of that day. 

The inhabitants of Vienna have often 
with pardonable pride boasted that their 
city was the preferred sojourn of so many 
great composers — Haydn, Mozart, Gluck, 
Beethoven, Schubert, etc. But it was not 
the liberality of the Viennese which ren- 
dered their city especially desirable to 
those geniuses. Mozart made so little 
money that he had to borrow in order to 
live, and when he was offered by the king 
of Prussia a very liberal annuity in Ber- 
lin, he tendered his resignation and went 
to take leave of the emperor. But it was 
quite sufficient for the latter to say, * What, 
Mozart, could you leave me?” “No,” 
said Mozart, “no, your Majesty; I will 
stay.” And stay he did; yet without 
any help or increase of his income; and 
he died deeply in debt. Beethoven, who 
had for pupil no less exalted a personage 
than the cardinal archduke Rudolph, told 
the cardinal that he was afraid he would 
find himself obliged to leave Vienna, so 
as to be able to make enough money to 
live honorably. Whereupon the archduke 
seemed to be quite beside himself, and 
proposed instantly to speak to the princes 
Esterhazy, Razumovsky, etc., so as to make 
up a subscription and keep Beethoven in 
Vienna, And he did speak to these per- 
sonages; but when Beethoven, having 
been promised an amply sufficient annu- 
ity, depended on their contributions, one 
after the other stopped, for one reason or 
another — now for sudden losses, then 
because it was thought that the contribu- 
tion was only expected for a while; sus- 
ma summarum — great cry, little wool. 

To what an extent the great man, usu- 
ally represented as being haughty, ill-hu- 
mored, and quite a bear, could be kind 
and cordial and amiable, may be gath- 
ered from a letter addressed by Louis 
Schloesser, the eminent Darmstadt court 














conductor, toa friendin Germany. There- 
in he tells that, having been introduced to 
Beethoven in November, 1822, after a 
performance of “Fidelio,” with Mme. 
Schroeder in the title réle, Beethoven 
asked him what he had written (Schloesser 
was then twenty-two years old), and told 
him to bring some of his manuscripts on 
a certain day and,remain to dinner. But 
on the very day, while Schloesser was 
just looking through the MSS. which he 
was to take to the terrible judge, his door 
opened, and in walked Beethoven, saying 
that as it was a very fine day he had come 
to take the young man for a constitutional 
before dinner; he had for the purpose 
come up to the fourth floor in the Hotel 
zum Erzherzog Carl, where Schloesser 
then lived, and Beethoven at that time was 
fifty-two years of age. Kindness is not 
so much shown in the cost of presents, 
but in the way of presenting them; there 
is, as a German proverb says, much honor 
in a glass of wine; which means that a 
gentle nature will show much more in the 
way you seek to oblige, than in the mag- 
nitude of the gift, which may depend on 
the means of the giver and not on his 
heartfelt wish to oblige you. A man may 
be able to give a sovereign asa charity, 
but will throw the gold coin so as to avoid 
the touch of the needy person, and by 
humiliating him diminish the value of the 
gift; but it is given only to few people — 
to gentle women, above all—to accom- 
pany the gift with a warm, sympathetic 
look or smile, or a kind word, which will 
do more than the gift itself to console and 
comfort. 

Side by side, then, the great man of the 
day and the young composer walked about 
until they came home to dinner; and the 
opinion which, after careful perusal, Beet- 
hoven gave of the manuscripts submitted 
to him for judgment, and the remarks he 
made concerning his own way of writing, 
are too interesting to be withheld from the 
reader. His expressions show both the 
encouraging kindness of a great man 
where he sees promising and rising talent, 
and at the same time he is seen honestly 
critical in the interest of the artist him- 
self. 

In this case the artist was deeply thank- 
ful, although the truth, however kindly 
intended, is not always grateful; and, as 
a rule, wounded vanity is all you meet 
with, instead of the respectful modesty 
with which in this case Mr. Schloesser 
accepted the good advice tendered him. 

“ T have been pleased,” said Beethoven, 
“with your work, and am happy to say 
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this is no pupil’s effort. The score shows 
that you assume a position in the centre 
of your band, that you know the effect of 
each instrument and its practical use. [ 
like the structure and the form, of which 
you show yourself fully master. Light 
and shade are well distributed between 
voices and instruments, and you know 
how to lend to the whole picture a warm 
and attractive color. This is the praise- 
worthy part which I fully acknowledge ; 
but there are other points with which I 
agree less, and which I am going to tell 
you. There is much that appears fidgety, 
too stormy, not steady enough. Your im- 
agination runs away with you. I miss 
the careful concentration of your ideas, 
which follow each other without being 
properly linked together. You should not 
lavish your thoughts to right and left, but 
contrive to lead them up to climax and 
anticlimax. Instead of giving so much, 
you should have given less, and you would 
have produced more symmetry and a more 
homogeneous style. But that is the fault 
of heaven-storming youth, that has head 
and heart at boiling heat, and always 
thinks there isnever enough done. Time 
will cure this exuberance, and I prefer, at 
any rate, to see too much creative power 
rather than an empty conventionality.” 
The young man stood trembling and 
thankful for the care with which that 
mighty genius had evidently read and 
judged his efforts, and he naturally ven- 
tured to ask what he had best do, and in 
what way Beethoven’s genius had led him 
from the first to such high flight. “Oh, 
I bear my ideas,” said Beethoven, “ very 
long with me in my brain ere I attempt to 
write them down, and I can depend upon 
my memory that I never forget a phrase 
which has taken hold of my mind. Some- 
times I change some parts, I entirely con- 
demn others, and then I try again until I 
think I have found the right way, with 
which at last I may satisfy myself. But 
then begins in my head the working out 
in width, in breadth, and height, without 
ever losing my hold on the fundamental 
idea, which grows and grows and increases 
until the whole picture stands complete 
before my mind’s eye —then I need only 
sit down and write it out, which, once be- 
gun, I do quickly and steadily, as I ma 
find time to do it; because I usually wor 
at different things at the same time, but, 
as I told you, without ever confusing one 
with the other. Perhaps you may ask, 





where do I take my ideas from? That is 
|more than I can say. The ideas come, 
and there they are ; sometimes so palpable 
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that I fancy I can put my hands upon 
them while I am out in the meadows or 
in the forest, at sunrise, or while I lie 
sleepless in bed, as the mood may seize 
me. The inspiration with a poet would 
come in words, whereas to me it comes in 
tones that sing, shout, storm, or sigh 
sweetly, until at last they take quiet form 
in notes; then when I have written it 
down I become calm again, and look at 
my work, and turn it and mend it until I 
am satisfied.” 

This description of the way the greatest 
genius of this century produced his work 
—a description given by himself, simply 
and naturally — proves that, although the 
real reason of the powerful effect which 
his grand ideas produce upon us lies in 
the inspiration of genius, which, like the 
course of the stars in the spheres, we can 
see and calculate and yet not conceive, it 
is nevertheless the severe self-criticism 
which great men exert upon their own 
work, never satisfied until they reach the 
highest point which they think it possible 
to attain, which renders their work so far 
superior to that of mediocrity, which not 
only is quite pleased and contented with 
any common idea, but even disdains tak- 
ing the trouble of refining and polishing, a 
trouble which the great masters in poetry, 
in painting, in music, have always taken. 
The astonishing fact has often been told 
how Mozart had written no overture to 
his opera “ Don Giovanni” till the last 
day, when he sat down to a glass of punch, 
and, talking to his wife, wrote it all in a 
few hours. Yet that is just what he did. 
He did not compose it; he only wrote 
down what he had weeks before composed, 
turned over in his mind, scratched out, 
replaced and refitted, until the whole 
formed the picture he wanted in order to 
satisfy himself, then he took the pen and 
devoted a few hours to the mere mechan- 
ical work of writing it out, just as a ste- 
nographer would do with his shorthand 
MS. when he has to transcribe it for the 
reader. The work is before his mind’s 
eye, he only expresses it in legible signs. 
This is the way great composers have 
often kept the work in their brain, and, as 
it were, when the moment came, copied it 
out on paper. Italian composers have 
rarely taken that trouble. Trusting more 
to the spontaneous flow of melody than to 
elaborate figures of counterpoint, etc., 
many of them sat down, trusted to the idea 
flowing into their pens, and quickly wrote 
down their singing thoughts; so quickly, 
indeed, that sometimes in a few weeks a 
whole operatic score was improvised. 
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Beethoven was nineteen years old when 
the first great French Revolution con- 
vulsed all Europe. The past tumbled to 
pieces, and the present was a surging 
mass —a chaos, in which the germ of a 
great future, the liberty of thought and 
freedom for all, was barely recognizable. 
The storm which passed over traditions 
and time-honored rights and titles passed 
not only over France, but it was on the 
point of upsetting and devastating the 
whole continent of Europe. And not in 
politics alone, but in art also, the latter 
years of the last century had become of 
unusual importance. Gluck and Mozart, 
the giants of music, died between 1790 
and 1800; Haydn created and firmly es- 
tablished the symphony and the quartet. 
Important creations of every kind were in 
the air. The greatest hero of modern 
times conquered for himself the marshal’s 
baton, and leaning on this short but mighty 
support, seated himself on the throne of 
France, and at the head of his cohorts 
dictated the law to the universe. These 
events made a deep impression on Beet- 
hoven’s passionate nature, on his refined 
but passionate republican organization ; 
aad it is well known that he composed a 
symphony which he called “ Bonaparte.” 
This work he had been requested to write 
by Marshal Bernadotte, who in 1798 was 
French ambassador at the court of Vienna. 
He agreed to do so with all the more 
eagerness that he felt an unbounded ad- 
miration for the first consul of the French 
Republic. 

Beethoven remembered the marshal 
very well twenty-five years later, when 
(March 1, 1823) he had finished his great 
“Missa Solennis,” and wrote to Berna- 
dotte, then king of Sweden, to thank him 
for a nomination to the Swedish Academy, 
asking him to subscribe fifty ducats fora 
copy of the mass. The symphony men- 
tioned was simply superscribed ‘“ Bona- 
parte — Luigi van Beethoven ;” but when 
Bonaparte added the crown of Cesar to 
the laurels of the imperator, Beethoven, 
whose ideal had been republican freedom, 
scratched out the name and called the 
symphony “ Eroica.” From what has been 
stated in the foregoing pages it is clear 
that Beethoven’s character was a mixture 
of passionate temper and kind-hearted- 
ness, even to tenderness. The well-known 
story of the spider proves both sides. 
When a child a violin was given to Beet- 
hoven, on which he practised and learned 
the elements of execution. Yet even in 
those days he was quite capable of giving 
himself up to an idea, and a long-drawn 
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andante cantabile often fascinated his | 


mother, who listened to his studies with a 
friend of hers — an old lady of the neigh- 
borhood. But not only these two kindly- 
disposed souls, but, Orpheus-like, another 
inferior soul was attracted by his bow. 
A spider weaving its skilful though deli- 
cate trap for its daily dinner worked in- 
dustriously in the corner of the ceiling 
until Beethoven began to play. Then it 
stopped work, swung itself down from the 
ceiling, often on the very neck of the vio- 
lin, and listened. Beethoven, who at that 
time had not thousands hanging on his 
baton, was rather pleased at and attached 
to this listener, which most practically 
proved the value it attached to the per- 
formance by risking its life in coming 
nearer the enchanted instrument. And ill 
was it rewarded. The mother one day 
perceiving the ugly animal seized and 
killed it. But the boy Beethoven was so 
put out and so miserable at losing his 
strange auditor that he burst into tears, 
and seizing his violin smashed it against 
the floor, shivering it into a thousand 
pieces. 

When Beethoven was first sent to Vi- 
enna he was only fifteen years old, but 
there his talent of —— and improvis- 
ator found speedy acknowledgment. He 
made the acquaintance of those magnates 
whose names he immortalized by dedicat- 
ing his works to them—such as Prince 
Lichnowsky, Count Waldstein, Prince 
Razumofsky, and his famous pupil the 
brother of the emperor Francis, Archduke 
Rudolph, a cardinal, and a distinguished 
amateur himself. 

He gratefully accepted from Prince 
Lichnowsky a pension of six hundred 
gulden, amounting to about £60 of our 
money; but it must be remembered that 
a hundred years ago one could live liber- 
ally in Vienna on five pounds a month, 
whereas now that would barely suffice for 
a week. It will readily be observed that 
republicans like Beethoven and Wagner, 
who in early youth were banished from 
their country for revolutionary ideas and 
for fighting against the powers that be, 
allowed aristocratic patrons to pay their 
debts and support them in adversity. 
Beethoven even lived very much in aristo- 


cratic society in Vienna, where he was | 
well paid for his lessons, and where he | 
| position is a letter which his friend Holz 


acquired the sinews of war, so necessary 
for a man, whatever his political princi- 
ples may be. I am convinced, however, 
that, just as he did not disdain the money 
of aristocrats, and as Richard Wagner 
allowed the king of Bavaria freely to open 





his purse for the quondam barricadiste, 
neither decause it came, nor although it 
came, from a prince, just so did he fall in 
love with several countesses, not because 
they were, or even notwithstanding their 
being, countesses, but because they were 
ladies; and he was so impressionable on 
that count, that it may well be said he re- 
mained faithful only to one lady, his muse. 
The story of his falling in love with his 
pupil the Countess Giulietta Guicciardi, 
and his pretended jealous rage at her mar- 
rying the well-known Count Gallenberg, 
is, to the best of my belief, idle though 
universally circulated talk, based upon his 
having dedicated to her one of his most 
popular sonatas, that in C minor, known 
by the sobriquet the “ Moonlight,” nobody 
knows why. I knew her when she was an 
old lady, and had a son, Hector, a little 
older than I. Shespoke with no great ad- 
miration of Beethoven asa master. She 
said that he was frightfully esfor¢é, and 
did not mind hitting her on the shoulder, 
and on one particular occasion so violently 
that she could not wear a low dress in the 
evening. So far as I was able to ju !ge at 
that distance of time, it seemed to me that 
she having been a tall, proud, beautiful 
girl (clear traces of which could still be 
distinctly seen when Beethoven had been 
more than twenty-five years dead), he fell 
in love with her, as he fell in love with 
nearly every handsome girl he met. Lut 
I do not think that there was on her part 
the remotest idea of a passion, or even a 
tender attachment for him, and therefore 
there is not the slightest cause for accu- 
sation or jealousy on his part when she 
married. She was a poor Italian girl, and 
the Count Gallenberg, who was a composer 
of ballet music, and came much in contact 
in the Imperial Opera House with Italian 
ladies, was rather struck by her majestic 
appearance, and though he was far from 
rich himself, he made himself agreeable, 
and she took him, as most pretty but poor 
and respectable girls would take what is 
called “2 mari sortable. 

It may seem curious that I should ap- 
pear to take so much trouble to prove that 
the generally, I may say universally, ac- 
credited reason for his dedicating the CZ 
minor Sonata to Giulietta Guicciardi has 
no ground to rest upon, and should not be 
a love affair. The basis of the whoie sup- 


discovered in a secret drawer —a letter 
written by Beethoven himself without 
date, without the name of the place whence 
written, nor an indication to whom it was 
addressed ; but supposed to be addressed 
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to the Countess Gallenberg wée Guicciardi. 
It is not quite clear why a letter written 
to her had not been sent off, and if it was 
one of his numerous love vagaries it 
proves very little indeed. Schindler says 
that Beethoven confessed to him that he 
loved her for seven months, the longest 
duration of any passion he ever felt. 
Moreover that letter was said to be a reply 
to one of hers dated 1806, whereas the 
countess was married on October 3rd, 
1803. The few lessons she took were 
given to her when single in 1801, and it 
was then he dedicated to her the so-called 
“Moonlight Sonata.” (Beethoven’s own 
words as written on this Op. 27 are: “ So- 
nata quasi fantasia dedicata alla Mada- 
migella Contessa Giulietta di Guicciardi.”) 
If his confession goes for anything, his 
love lasted only a few months; but how 
can this be reconciled with the letter writ- 
ten three years after her wedding, and 
therefore some four or five years after his 
teaching the young lady? I thinkitis a 
pity to drag everything that a great man 
did into the light of publicdiscussion. A 
man may be a very great composer and 
vet a flirt. Examples are not wanting even 
in our own days. 

A great man like Beethoven, not only 
great in the same way as others who sim- 
ply distinguish themselves in their art or 
their profession — hundreds of whom are 
always to be found in any great city — but 
a genius who broke the traditions of the 
past, and all its established rules, to be- 
come, as it were, a legislator in art, to 
create new laws and say “ Thus it shall be 
because I say so,” —such a great man 
can, in his character, only be understood 
by what directly emanates from himself, 
his words spoken or written. 

Buffon’s saying, Le style c'est Thomme, 
is well known; but to study Beethoven in 
his letters is to know him in the different 
and varying qualities which, like the 
facets of a diamond, his character showed. 
Rough in appearance, but with an excel- 
lent heart, kind and generous to his 
friends, yet careful to earn money by his 
works, such he proves himself in the fol- 
lowing letters, which speak for them- 
selves. The first is addressed to his 
friend Ries, the second to his publisher, 
Hofmeister, at Leipsic. 

“ Enclosed I send youa letter addressed 
to Count Browne. I ask him to let you 
have my fifty-nine ducats (£23). I must re- 
proach you for not having told me long ago. 
Am I not your true friend? Why hide 
your wants from me? None of my friends 
must want as long as I have anything.” 
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No. 2: “Are you altogether ridden by 
the devil? (Reitet Euch alle der Teufel). 
How can you propose to me to write such 
a sonata? Here is my reply prestissimo. 
The lady may have the piece written en- 
tirely according to her own esthetic plan 
by paying five ducats (£2) for the sole 
right of performance and her exclusive 
property for one year, but she must not 
allow any one to copy or publish it, nor 
shall I touch it for that lapse of time. 
After that year it is mine, and I shall pub- 
lish it. If she thinks it an honor, she may 
have it dedicated to her. The Lord bless 
you. In my quartets are published so 
many mistakes that they swim about like 
fish ina pond. Questo é@ un piacere per 
un autore,* that is what they call engrav- 
ing. Really I feel as if the graver was 
passing over my very skin. Think of me 
as I think of you. L. v. B.” 

It has been often observed that Beet- 
hoven, when asked why he denied being a 
pupil of Haydn, replied: “I deny it not, 
but I have never learned anything from 
him. He never would correct my mis- 
takes.” Yet when, the day after the produc- 
tion of his ballet music to “ Prometheus,” 
he met Haydn in the street, the old man 
said to him: “I heard your music last 
night. I liked it very well.” To which 
Beethoven, alluding to Haydn’s oratorio, 
replied, “Oh, dear master (lieber Meister), 
it is far from being a Creation” (Es ist 
noch lange keine Schépfung). “And 
never will be,” said Haydn, without any 
mock modesty. Altogether the relations 
were not pleasant between these great 
musicians, the older one resenting, and 
perhaps not unnaturally so, an allusion 
uncalled for to his immensely successful 
oratorio in comparison with a work which 
not only had far more modest pretensions, 
but was the work of a young man who had 
not yet been recognized to be the Her- 
cules he was in later years. 

The kind judgment of contemporaries 
on great musicians has never been more 
fully illustrated than in Beethoven’s case. 
A Leipzig paper said of his first sympho- 
nies: “ There is a certain Beethoven who 
has written some sonatas for the piano 
which, though not great works, are neither 
incorrect nor bad music. Why cannot he 
be contented with what he understands, 
and why must he go and write for the 
orchestra, which he understands not? ” 

From a much more authorized source 
comes this amusingly incorrect judgment : 
“ He [Beethoven] never would dive into 


* That is a real pleasure for the composer. 
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the mysteries of counterpoint. Had he 
done so, his imaginative vein as well as 
his creative genius might have been 
checked.” And that was said of the com- 
poser of the Mass in D. And pray how 
can we explain Sebastian Bach’s immense 
creation, who did nothing but “dive into 
the mysteries of counterpoint”? And this 
was written, as I said, by a competent 
man. Much easier to understand is Mo- 
scheles’s letter, written at a time when 
Beethoven’s glory had not even begun to 
dawn outside his own country, and which 
runs thus: “I learned from my schoolfel- 
lows that a young composer had appeared 
at Vienna who wrote the oddest stuff pos- 
sible, such as no one could either play or 
understand, crazy music in opposition to 
all rule, and that this composer’s name 
was Beethoven.” This was in 1804. Yet 
Beethoven had already been appointed 
organist twenty years before, with a salary 
of £1 1s. 8d. a month (that was not a time 
of telegraphs and railways and rapid com- 
munication); and one can well understand 
that at first his music appeared “crazy,” 
because it broke with all tradition and 
struck out a new path for itself. As to 
his right to soar high over the commun 
des martyrs, nobody now disputes it; but 
so long as small talent could it strove to 
detract from the value of this great man 
by inventing small scandals about him, 
going so far as to state ina German dic- 
tionary that he was the illegitimate son of 
Frederick II, At the commencement of 
this paper I have already given in detail 
his baptismal registry, so as to leave no 
doubt on that score. 

He was as obstinate as his father, and 
had to be driven by force to his piano, 
and when there would not sit still. So 
much for “ predestined children.” I have 
alluded to his pupil, Mlle. Guicciardi; and 
to his other pupil, the cardinal archduke 
Rudolph, who held him in very high es- 
teem. Beethoven declared that when he 
had given the archduke lessons of not less 
than two and a half hours, he could do no 
more work for that day. Generally speak- 
ing, teaching bored him dreadfully; and 
it would have been much more appropriate 
to say that his imaginative or even crea- 
tive power would have suffered from that 
dry work, than from that of counterpoint, 
which is not dry at all; whereas teaching 
is not only dry, but drying work in its 
effect on one’s brain. 

It is for the creator of so many standard 
works of course very important to know 
the movement he wished for his works, 
when the designations used are not always 
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a sure guide. Thus, for instance, did he 
write on the Allegretto of his Seventh 
Symphony, when a conductor, through 
taking it too fast, enraged him, “ Andante 
quasi allegretto.” Generally speaking, 
although the designation must give some 
idea, and the metronome still more pre- 
cisely the wish of the composer, I imagine 
that the best plan would be to leave to an 
able conductor the judgment of the Zemfpo 
which should be chosen for such a work 
of art. He may arrive at a decision not 
entirely in compliance with what the com- 
poser had imagined; but I am not quite 
sure, extraordinary as the opinion may 
seem, that the composer is @/ways right 
in the movement he assigns to his work, 
It may —I am far from saying that it will 
often happen — but it may happen that, 
coolly judging a work laid before him, a 
great musician may be better able to judge 
what would suit the work best. On the 
other hand, it is undeniable that as a rule 
the composer’s indication is entitled to 
the greatest respect. It happened that 
Mozart, present at the performance of one 
of his symphonies, remarked that the con- 
ductor hurried the orchestra beyond what 
had evidently been their prepared move- 
ment. Probably, as Mozart thought, that 
was done in his honor. “ They imagine,” 
he said, “ that by sodoing they impart fire 
to their performance; but if there is no 
fire in them, they cannot be gallopped into 
it.” 

The movements and the refinement of 
performance required study and rehears- 
als; and Beethoven, when he had com- 
posed that tower of orchestral works, the 
Ninth Symphony, complained that he 
could not get sufficient rehearsals. He 
wanted at least three. But the imperial 
intendant, having a big ballet to put on 
the stage, and wanting the band for what 
he considered much more _ important, 
wrote on the margin of the petition, “* Two 
rehearsals are ample.” When Habeneck 
after Beethoven’s death brought out his 
symphonies with that famous Conserva- 
toire orchestra composed entirely of the 
professors of the institution, he rehearsed 
not the ninth, which is so much longer 
and much more difficult, but the Fifth 
Symphony in C Minor for fwo years, 
and not one of the nine symphonies for 
less than fifteen months, until he obtained 
a refinement of crescendos and decrescen- 
dos, and a multiplicity of remarkable 
nuances, that no orchestra in the world 
could surpass. Beethoven was very par- 
ticular clearly and circumstantially to 
mark all his passages exactly as he wanted 
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them rendered; but the performers did 
not always take sufficient notice of the 
master’s lessons, and he one day got into 
such a fury on account of the neglect of 
his signs that he said: “ But the Z and 
the f ‘and the increasing and decreasing 
signs stand there for some reason! As 
you play it I might as well scratch out all 
the indications I have given, and it would 
not be more feelingless, unimpressive, and 
monotonous.” 

Beethoven got up to work sometimes at 
daybreak at 2 or 3 A.M.; and being nearly 
always short of money, he wrote /Voten 
in JVéthen, which means that he wrote 
musical notes in need. It is not exactly 
conceivable, considering the very unpre- 
tending way he lived, the quantity of 
music he produced, and the fair though 
not brilliant prices he realized, that he had 
not more money at his disposal, for the 
depredations of his spoilt nephew did not 
amount to very big sums. He had made 
a certain scale of prices, as follows :— 


Symphony for Orchestra 420-25 * 
Overtures ° : guineas 8-12 
A Quartet . ‘ ° é : £16 
A Quintet . , . . . 20 
A Septet. 24 
A Violin Concerto with Orchestra 20 
A Pianoforte do. ° . ° 2 
A Sonata : . : ° 12 
A Grand Sonata . . P 16 
An Opera Seria or an Oratorio 120t 
A Requiem . 48 
Six Songs with “Pianoforte Ac- 
companiment . : . 8 
Six short Songs . : ° : 5t 


Under all these manuscripts Beethoven 
wrote: “Copyright for France and En- 
gland reserved, and prices occasionally to 
be altered.” 

Although Beethoven had, so to say, cre- 
ated the orchestral resources, powerfully 
using and enlarging the sonority, and in- 
venting through his profound knowledge 
and the intuition of his genius a whole 
tone-palette new to the century, he always 
advocated and foresaw further improve- 
ment, saying: “As yet the limit has not 
yet been reached where ‘man can say, 
Non plus ultra! Truth is the veiled 
statue; no mortal man hath uplifted that 
veil.” Perhaps he alluded to Schiller’s 
veiled image at Sais which everybody 
wanted to see, yet were not allowed to 
touch the veil < One young man more 
reckless and more daring entered the tem- 


* Wagner received from the American ladies who 
wished for their Centenary celebration an orchestral 
march $5,000, a little over £1,000. 

+ Sullivan received for one song £700 down. 
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ple and proceeded to the statue, bent on 
the outrage, when the priest warned him 
away. “ Why, ” said the young man, 
“should I not satisfy my desire for knowl- 
edge, when nothing separates me from 
that satisfaction but a veil so light for my 
fingers ” “And a law,” interrupted 
the priest, “that weighs tons for your 
conscience.” “ Never mind the law,” said 
the young man, and he lifted up the veil, 
and, so goes the legend, he fell down un- 
conscious, and long remained so; and 
when at last he was brought to, he ex- 
claimed plaintively, “ Let no one dare to 
discover truth through guilty means; it 
will bring him no luck,” and he suffered 
agony, and died at last in deep misery. 

Beethoven meant the great secret of 
creation and life, the great answer to the 
eternal why, the inexplicable secret how 
a grain of seed scarcely perceivable to 
the naked eye holds in itself the germ 
of the rose, and another one that of the 
tulip, and invariably develops into that 
which it had been, —if in two words he 
meant the veil which the created never 
can lift from the creative power, he may 
well say no mortal man can unveil it, and 
mad he who tries to attain the unattaina- 
ble. 

Beethoven had a great admiration for 
Schubert, and I know that he said it was 
a thousand pities that Rossini did not 
learn more, as he would have done great 
things; but whether it is true that Rossini 
called four times on Beethoven and he 
would never receive him, I cannot say. I 
never heard Rossini speak of him ex- 
cept with the greatest veneration; and it 
must be remembered that Rossini’s latest 
and greatest work, “ William Tell,” was 
brought out after Beethoven’s death. 
Beethoven wrote loads of letters, very 
carelessly some of them; and he had an 
unfortunate mania of writing in languages 
with which he was but very imperfectly 
acquainted. Seyfried said Beethoven 
knew Latin, French, and Italian. Perhaps 
so. But how he wrote it you must not 
ask. There is a certain letter of his held 
by the firm of Broadwood, written in 
French, it is difficult to understand why, 
seeing that Mr. Broadwood would have 
much better understood his German. But 
there is also another letter known, in 
French, part of which I will here copy; 
and the reader will agree with me that 
the most astonishing part of the affair is, 
that, knowing how superficial was his 
knowledge, he should not have asked a 
friend to write it for him. “ L’amitié de 
vous envers moi me pardonnera touts le 
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fault contre la langue Frangaises, etc.” 
For the English people he had a great 
admiration, for his two great wants, love 
and money, were more likely to be satis- 
fied here. So he wrote to Ries: “I com- 
mend myself to your wife and to all the 
fair English women who consent to receive 
my greetings.” But although he had a 
very inflammable heart indeed, he did not 
encourage love made to him where he was 
not the originator of the romance. A 
Mrs. Halm wrote to him when he had 
already lived half a century, and most sen- 
timentally asked him for a souvenir, if 
possible, a lock of his hair, and he was 
cruel enough to cut some grey hair from 
a goat and to send it to her ina locket 
which she had transmitted to him for the 
purpose. There would not have been 
much harm in it, because Mrs. Halm in 
perfect good faith wore the locket; and 
since it is faith only that renders you 
happy, she, thinking that she wore the 
cherished hair on her heart, was happy. 
But after her delusion had lasted for years, 
a friend of Beethoven to whom he had 
laughingly confided the whole story sud- 
denly revealed the secret to the very lady 
who was the victim of the hoax, and she 
with bitter tears wrote to Beethoven, tell- 
ing him how cruel it was to take such 
unfair advantage of her admiration for 
and her unbounded good faith in him, and 
to render a friend, a sincere adorer, if she 
might say so, ridiculous before all her 
friends, to whom she had often shown the 
relic with all veneration possible, and now 
it came out that it was alla goat’s hair. 
She pleaded her case so well that Beet- 
hoven, touched with her resignation, — she 
did not cry for vengeance, but submitted 
meekly, —repented of his joke and sent 
her some of his real venerable grey hair, 
which made her happy. Ce gue femme 
veut Dieu le veut. Have you ever known 
an exception to the rule? It is just be- 
cause they always pose as victims that 
they excite our pity and adroitiy make us 
the weaker sex, and we have always to do 
their will. 

Beethoven was not in the beginning of 
his career, nor even in the middle of it, 
recognized as the immense genius he was, 
because people could not understand him. 
He flew before them, and they could not 
follow ; yet when he died they knew they 
had lost one of the greatest men of their 
time. The eagle that flies near the sun 
must be contented not to be followed by 
the birds minorum gentium; and it is the 
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invariable misfortuue of genius to fly too 
high, too fast, with too powerful wings to 
be followed, still less reached and under- 
stood by weaker conceptions, who want 
time, leisure, and patient study to con- 
ceive, understand, and appreciate the mind 
whose force has risen above the level of 
all contemporaries. 

Beethoven died on March 26 in the year 
1827. His death was long, and after a 
fearful death-struggle. A tremendous 
storm broke over the town, as if the ele- 
ments wished to bear witness, by an ex- 
traordinary cataclysm, to the great loss 
humanity was on the point of sustaining. 
His funeral took place on the 29th of the 
same month amid general mourning; the 
greatest living poet of Austria, Grill- 
parzer, had written a funeral oration, and 
Anschiitz, the greatest tragedian of the 
Court Theatre, delivered it in eloquent 
and deeply moving language; and yet 
when it came to the point of writing him 
an epitaph on his marble stone, nobody 
found anything grander, more eloquent in 
its conciseness than that only name — 


“ BEETHOVEN.” 


Hard and struggling as his death was 
his life, and so was the process of creat- 
ing the immortal works, which only after 
sixty years we are able fully to appreciate. 
His sketch-books show the labor of the 
simplest idea. Thrown down on paper, 
changed, re-written, again changed, never 
satisfying the genius who exercised so 
severely what is most necessary for the 
production of great works, namely, self- 
criticism, until the composition was above 
the smallest fault-finding, content only 
when the master work stood there com- 
plete, and not a spot could be discovered, 
even through the sharp glasses of his own 
criticism. 

Beethoven has written for many solo 
instruments, for small exsemdles, and for 
whole orchestras. His sonatas and con- 
certos are a permanent model and school 
from which to learn. He has written too 
for the voice, but he treated it very often 
like instruments. ‘There are none of his 
songs nor his operas so popular as his 
orchestral works; but his symphonies — 
those nine colossal statues that have been 
compared to the Nine Muses — will for- 
ever bear the dome of immortality, in 
which those who wish to do honor to art 
and its great priest will with deep venera- 
tion pronounce the name of Ludwig van 
Beethoven. L. E. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
RICHARD CABLE, 


THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘*MEHALAH,” ‘* JOHN HERRING,” 
** COURT ROYAL,’’ ETC. 


CHAPTER LV. 
TO THE GALLOPPERS. 


CAPTAIN EDWARD G., my paternal 
great-great-uncle, was a notable horseman 
in his day. Astley, the founder of the 
equestrian theatre that was the delight of 
boys in my youth, but which has passed 
away with Sadler’s Wells, Vauxhall, and 
the Colosseum, Regent’s Park, was in his 
troop, and from him acquired his skill in 
horsemanship. Among Captain Edward’s 
feats was one in which the pupil never 
equalled his master. He threw down the 
several gold links of a chain at irregular 
intervals along a highroad, and then, strik- 
ing spurs into his horse, gallopped over the 
course, and as he came to a link, swung 
himself down, picked it off the ground, 
recovered his position in the saddle, and 
so along the whole road, till he had col- 
lected in his left hand without exception 
all the scattered links. 

The modern novel-reader emulates the 
achievements of Captain G., and the novel- 
writer is expected to distribute the sev- 
eral links of connection of his story along 
the ground at such regular intervals and 
in such conspicuous places as shall facili- 
tate the reader’s picking them up. The 
author must, moreover, well water and roll 
the way, and make it very straight, and be 
content if the galloppers over his course 
succeed in picking up some, though not 
all, of the story-links. The reader is essen- 
tially a gallopper. He, or, more generally, 
she, goes at the novel with dug-in spur 
and slashing whip and jerk of rein. The 
words are flown over as blades of grass, 
the chapter heads are passed as telegraph- 
poles; away goes the gallopper through 
page after page, faster, ever faster; there 
is no time for breathing or looking about ; 
the descriptions are splashed through, the 
conversations skimmed, the moralizings 
skipped, the less important incidents are 
jumped ; nothing is considered but how to 
reach the end as fast as possible, with a 
fair sample of links in the hand. 

Now, consider! The writer has to write 
for these galloppers. Is not the thought 
sufficient to take all heart out of him? 
An experienced writer who for a lifetime 
has catered for the reading public, and 
knows their proclivities as Sir John Lub- 
bock knows earthworms, and Miss Orme- 
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rod knows blight, said to me: “ You will 
never become a popular novelist until you 
alter your style. You set before the novel- 
reader moral problems hard to unravel, 
and make your terminations sad. The 
novel-reader wants neither to be made to 
think nor to be made to feel.” In a word, 
1 must lay myself out for the galloppers. 
Lay myself out for the galloppers! Is 
there a form of degradation deeper to 
which a literary man can descend? I 
must let myself be watered and rolled as a 
tennis-ground, to be raced over by the hun- 
dred thousand with voided brains, vapid 
hearts, mule-witted, caprice-led, the pur- 
poseless, pulseless, nerveless, character- 
less, without a noble aim or a high ambi- 
tion, without having felt the needle-point, 
and had anarc begun about their sheep- 
heads of the golden nimbus of self-abnega- 
tion. 

No; I will not lay myself out to be 
trampled by the idle feet of the ignoble 
herd of galloppers. Let them turn aside 
when they note my ruggedness. I will 
throw up ridges and sink pitfalls, and be 
humpy and lumpy. Let them take the 
profanation of their tread off earnest 
work, 

It is not the thoughtful and those with 
pursuits in life who are the novel-readers ; 
it is the vast multitude of the do-nothing, 
whose whole aim is distraction, who read 
to kill thought, to kill healthy feeling, seri- 
ous purpose, good resolution, generous 
impulse —to kill God’s precious gift of 
time. Shall I lay myself out for such as 
they? I can understand Faust selling his 
soul to the devil for youth; or the archi- 
tect of Cologne Minster for fame, or many 
another for wealth. But there is an in- 
famy worse than that, and that is the sale 
to the gallopping novel-reader. Asmo- 
deus, Mephistopheles, Satan, call him what 
you will, is an zz¢elligence ; but the modern 
novel-reader, Gwendoline or Edith, or Ma- 
bel or Florence, whatever her name be, is 
a soap-bubble, void of everything but an 
evanescent exterior iridescence. Lay my- 
self out as a rolling-ground for these bub- 
bles, blown along by the wind! God 
forbid! I would tear myself to pieces 
with my own hands rather than stoop to 
such baseness. 

So — if I choose to force uncomfortable 
thoughts on my readers’ minds —I will. 
If I choose to end my story unhappily — 
I will. I consider my own standards, and 
measure my work by these. 

In the “Compére Mathieu,” a French 
story of last century, the penultimate chap- 
ter shows us the hero in prison, brought 
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there by a logical sequence of events, 
chained hand and foot, with the gallows 
preparing for him outside the jail. In the 
final chapter we are abruptly introduced 
to the compere at large, esteemed, and 
wealthy. The reader asks naturally, “ But 
how has this sudden transformation come 
about?” The author answers: “I know 
no more than you do. My publisher told 
me that readers desire a novel to end 
happily, so I have ended mine happily. If 
the termination does not fit on to the 
events that go before, that is your affair, 
not mine.” 

I will not say that my publishers and 
my readers are so exacting as to force me 
to do this; but they hit me very hard on 
another point. Both insist on a story 
being three volumes in length. Now, 
when Richardson wrote, he was allowed 
to occupy seven volumes with the affairs 
of Sir Charles Grandison and of Clarissa 
Harlowe, and so leisurely to unfold his 
story and develop his characters. We 
authors now have not this liberty, and we 
are forced to crush our story into less 
than half that length. To do this, we are 
obliged to do our work imperfectly ; we 
cannot follow the thread of the story 
evenly to the end, and show every stage 
in the history of our heroes and heroines. 
As characters are moulded and grow, we 
want time and leisure to exhibit the growth 
and indicate the process of modelling; 
but we have our hands tied by the inex- 
orable system of three volumes. My read- 
ers — I am not addressing the galloppers, 
whom I have scared away, and who are 
careering wildly, purposelessly elsewhere, 
kicking up their heels at me, as the ass at 
the sick lion — my readers — my few left, 
who are also my special friends — must 
excuse me if I am forced to carry them 
hastily over a twelvemonth, or to put into 
their hands some of the links of the chain, 
without many words. 

Mr. Sellwood has been consecrated 
Bishop of Bodmin; and Mr. Cornellis has 
married the old lady, Miss Otterbourne, 
and is engaged plucking his goose, and 
lining his nest with her feathers. Mary 
Cable is growing up into a tall, beautiful 
girl, with eyes so blue and full of sun, that 
when she looks into the face of a man, he 
is dazzled, as if looking into the summer 
sky. The children are all grown, and 
they are all, moreover, vastly improved by 
the teaching they have received at the 
cottage from Josephine. But as to any 


approximation between their father and | 





Mary was the pride and joy of her fa- 
ther’s heart. He loved all his children, 
but he was most proud of Mary, and 
justly; her equal was not to be found 
thereabouts. That the young men looked 
after her and admired her, was right; it 
was her due, but, thought Richard, she 
shall be given to none of them. Not one 
of them deserves such a treasure. Cable 
continued at his business. With seven 
girls to provide for, he must make a good 
deal of money; and all the money he 
made, he put away in the Duchy Bank, 
paying off in instalments his debt on the 
house. His improved position brought 
him more in contact with the people of 
St. Kerian than before, when he was a 
poor stone-breaker on the roadside. His 
sourness disappeared, but in its place 
came pride. He spoke with the farmers 
and tradesmen, and they respected him, 
his talents, his practical good sense; but 
the barrier between them was not wholly 
broken down. He had no intention that it 
should be. Towards his own children, he 
had always been kind, and indeed indul- 
gent; but the change in his temper, his 
hardness, sternness, bitterness towards 
those without, had gradually and imper- 
ceptibly affected his conduct towards his 
own within his household. He was kind, 
indeed, and indulgent still; but he lacked 
now what he had possessed of old, when 
he had had a childlike spirit, that percep- 
tion of the requirements of joyous chil- 
dren’s souls, full of exuberant life, which 
is that which endears elders to their chil- 
dren. If he would have made his daugh- 
ters happy in his society, he should have 
sought happiness in himself, laid up there 
a store of it, from which to distribute to 
all who sought it at his hands. But in- 
stead, in the granary of his heart was a 
harvest of much ill seed. 

One day, Mrs. Cable said to him when 
he was alone: “I don’t know what you 
think about it, Richard, but it is right that 
you should know that young Walter Pen- 
rose is mightily taken up with Mary. 
He’s a fine fellow, and nobody can say a 
bad word of him. He has been some few 
years in Launceston, and now he is home 
agaia, and is likely to follow in his father’s 
shop, after the old blacksmith gives up. 
As children, they have always had a liking 
to each other, and now he is here, I see 
he is after Mary. In church, it seems as 
though he could not keep his eyes off 
her; and whenever she goes into the vil- 
lage he is sure to be in front of the black- 


Josephine, there was none apparent; in| smith’s shop to have a talk with her. She 


that particular all was where it was. 


lis very young yet, only seventeen ; but — 
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she must marry some day; and if you see 
no reasons against it, they might come 
to an understanding, and wait a twelve- 
month.” 

Then Cable’s wrath foamed up. “I do 
see reasons against it,” he said. “I see 
what this means. Because I have worked 
and made money, and the St. Kerian peo- 
ple can’t break into the bank and rob me of 
my money there, they set their sons on to 
follow my girls. I suppose the saddler’s 
son, and the cobbler’s boy, and the mill- 
er’s, and the chimney-sweep’s, if there were 
one, would all be looking for a seventh of 
my earnings, by snapping up one of my 
daughters, and so I should have moiled 
and toiled for St. Kerian folk, that they 
might spend.” 

“ But if the girls should like the lads — 
there is nothing against Walter Penrose; 
and I believe that Mary ‘a 

“It is enough that I will not have it,” 
said Cable impatiently. “She likes what 
] like, and has no desire beyond my will.” 

One Sunday afternoon, after church ser- 
vice, old Penrose the blacksmith came 
out through the graveyard alongside of 
Cable. The girls walked behind, Mary 
with Martha; then the twins Effie and 
Jane, who were inseparable ; and then the 
rest. The blacksmith was a fine man, 
broad-shouldered, big-handed, with very 
black eyes, but soft as velvet, and blac 
hair the color of the culm in his smithy 
—now, however, dusted with gray, as 
though ash had got among it. Instead of 
turning away at the gate to go to his home, 
he walked on with Cable. He did not 
live adjoining his smithy. The shop was 
on the road to Red Windows. Penrose 
talked a good deal; Cable answered, but 
was not a great speaker. All the better 
company — he was a good listener. Pen- 
rose talked about this and about that, and 
Cable nodded. He was wondering why 
the blacksmith accompanied him beyond 
his own house. 

Presently Penrose said: “Well, Mr. 
Cable, I reckon we’re getting on in life, 
and want to see the young people settled. 
I know my missus be mad set on it, and 
I should be glad to have my son fixed here. 
He knows his trade, and there’s plenty of 
work to keep both him and me.” 

Cable jerked his head impatiently. 

“My Walter is a proper lad; though 
I’m his father, I say it. You may look 
round St. Kerian and you'll hardly find a 
better ; and the maiden he fancies - 

Then Cable stood still and turned, and 
looked down the road; he saw the little 
group that followed had been invaded. 
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Young Walter Penrose was there, between 
Martha and Mary; but his eyes and his 
words were directed only to Mary. All 
the blood in Cable’s body spurted to his 
face, and his eyes glared like the black- 
smith’s forge when the bellows were in 
full blast. “What do you mean?” he 
asked hoarsely. 

‘‘T mean this,” answered Penrose, “ that 
my Walter has set his heart on your Mary, 
and I reckon the maiden is not contrary. 
I’m agreeable.” 

The color went out of Cable’s face; his 
lips assumed a livid and bitter appearance. 
“Indeed,” he said, “ you are agreeable, 
are you? J’m not.” He turned; he had 
reached the gate to his garden; and he 
beckoned the girls tocome on. He saw 
the blacksmith shake his head as he met 
his son, then he saw the color disappear 
from Mary’s cheek, and when she came 
to the gate her head was drooping, and, if 
he could have seen her eyes, he would 
have seen them full of tears. 

After that, it seemed as though a bar 
of ice had formed between him and his 
eldest daughter —a bar which no sun-ray 
of love could melt. The gentle Mary said 
not a word. She was meek, obedient, 
docile as ever; but she did not meet her 
father’s eye with her former frank smile, 
nor seek his society unsolicited. 

Martha became petulant, pouted, and 
seemed to harbor a wrong, and resent it. 
Effie and Jane, the twins, looked on him 
with shyness, and when he came upon 
them laughing and talking, they became 
silent, and answered his questions with 
manifest timidity. Had his children 
ceased to love him? No; but they had 
begun to think of him as.one who might 
stand between them and perfect happi- 
ness, one who might spoil their brightest 
schemes. 

Cable became more morose. He 
watched Mary. He saw that she was 
unhappy ; that she was becoming pale and 
thin; the joy of her life seemed withered, 
her eyes had lost their sparkle, and the 
dimple rarely formed now about her lips. 
“IT see what it is,” said Cable to himself, 
“ She will not forget that young Penrose, 
till she has found some one else to regard. 
I'll talk to Jacob Corye.” So he rode 
over to the Magpie at Pentargon. 

Mr. Corye was a prosperous man. Ca- 
ble, who had had such close dealings with 
him, knew that he had put by a good deal 
of money. Moreover, Cable could not 
forget the debt he owed to Corye for hav- 
ing put him on the road to make his for- 
tune. Corye owned a very considerable 
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farm, as well as the Magpie inn. Of late, 
he had purchased a second farm, and, 
helped by Cable, he was fast becoming 
the most prosperous yeoman of his dis- 
trict. He kept on the inn more out of 
habit than for necessity. Shortly after 
this visit to the Magpie, Jacob Corye and 
his son Joshua were invited to supper at 
Red Windows, and then Cable and his 
two elder daughters were invited to spend 
an evening at Pentargon. Little Bessie 
had been failing of late, complaining of 
her back, looking pinched in face, white 
and frail. 

“T have asked Mr. and Mrs. Corye,” 
said Richard Cable, “ to let Bessie go to 
them for a bit. Do you not think, mother, 
that the sea-air may brace her up? You 
see, here we have our backs to the winds 
that blow over the Atlantic; but at Pen- 
targon, she will draw them into her lungs, 
fresh off the water.” 

“No doubt it will do her: good,” an- 
swered Mrs. Cable. “ But who is to be 
there with her?” 

“ Mary or Martha.” 

“But Mary or Martha cannot stay there 
long; and I think you should give Bessie 
six weeks, or, better, a couple of months 
by the sea, before the winter sets in.” 

“ Mary cannot remain at Pentargon 
above a fortnight.” 

“ Then,” said Mrs. Cable, and looked 
her soa hard in the eyes, “let Aer go with 
the child. She will care for her—as a 
mother; and it will do her good also. 
She is looking weak and frail, as if she 
were wasting away. Hope deferred mak- 
eth the heart sick, and the body breaks 
down under a sick heart.” 

“ Make what arrangements you will, but 
do not consult me,” said Richard. “ Ja- 
cob and I have a fine scheme on hand. It 
was his notion, but he did not see his way 
to getting it clearly worked out till I helped 
him. It is to build a large hotel on the 
cliffs, and to advertise it well; and then 
there will be streams of people come there 
all the summer and autumn for the splen- 
did air and scenery. There is to be a 
flight of steps cut in the rock down to the 
bay, where there will then be a first-class 
bathing-place. Jacob will make many 
thousand pounds by the speculation, see 
if he does not, and I shall venture my sav- 
ings inthe same. It is sure to answer.” 

“You think of nothing save making 
money,” sighed Mrs. Cable. 

Now, occasionally, on Sundays, young 
Joshua Corye came over to church at St. 
Kerian, and walked back with the Cable 
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girls as far as the gate, when Richard 
asked him to step in and have tea with 
the party betore riding home to the Mag- 
pie. Joshua came over ostensibly to bring 
Richard tidings of his little Bessie, who 
was at Pentargon, and to beg she might 
stay on there. The child was not well, 
weak, but ceased to complain, and enjoyed 
the fresh air. The young person who 
was with her was most attentive and gen- 
tle with the feeble child. 

“T don’t want to hear about her,” said 
Cable. “Tell me about Bessie; and 
what your father has done further about 
the hotel. “I’ve a notion, tell him, that 


it must be called Champagne Air Hotel, 
because the air you breathe on those cliffs 
goes sparkling and effervescing down your 
And I fancy, the 


throat into your lungs. 
name would draw.” 

Young Joshua Corye was a steady, de- 
cent young man, with a very fresh-colored 
round face, and small brown eyes. So 
fresh-colored were his cheeks that if they 
had been skinned, they could not have 
been redder. He was a dull young man; 
he could talk of harriers and badger-hunt- 
ing, and rat-catching and rabbit-shooting, 
and boating, but of nothing else. He al- 
ways wore very tight half-trousers, half- 
breech, buttoned over the calf from the 
knee to the ankle. 

Cable was very keen on the idea of the 
Champagne Air Hotel, and he had pitched 
on Joshua Corye for Mary, because he 
was quite sure the hotel would prove a 
vast success. Old Jacob would pocket a 
great deal of money, and the fortunes of 
the young people would be made. Of 
late, batches of knapsacked young men 
and gangs of athletic old maids had taken 
to walking along the north-west coast of 
Devon and Cornwall, and the accom- 
modation was scant for visitors. Cable 
schemed a coach in connection with the 
Exeter and Launceston coach, which 
would carry passengers right on to Cham- 
pagne Air Hotel. It might be made a 
sanatorium, a great bathing establishment. 
The possibilities of making money out of 
it were numerous. Jacob Corye had his 
own farms, and could supply his hotel 
from his farms, and so create a market in 
his midst. 

Now that Bessie was at the Magpie, 
Richard did not go over and see her; but 
he was eager to hear tidings of her. Be- 
fore she went there he frequently rode 
over ; now, not at all. 

Cable was sitting in his summer-house 
one warm day, when he observed young 
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Walter Penrose coming up the hill with 
some iron staples he had been lengthen- 
ing for a farmer beyond Red Windows. 
At the same time, Mary was coming down 
the road with a pitcher for water to a 
spring where the water was softer than 
that of the well and better suited for her 
flowers. Richard Cable watched them 
with some curiosity. They were both un- 
aware that his eye was on them, They 
passed each other very close tohim. He 
could see Walter’s dark eyes full of en- 
treaty, fixed on Mary, and that he let fall 
some of the staples. Mary hung her 
head; she did not speak, she did not look 
at him; but she went on to the spring. A 
moment after, when Walter had turned 
the corner, and was out of sight, Cable 
heard her sink upon the step of his sum- 
mer-house and burst into sobs. She had 
laid her head against the doorpost with 
her hands over her eyes, and she wept 
there for a quarter of an hour; her father 
listening, agitated within, unwilling to 
come forth and reveal that he had wit- 
nessed her sorrow. 

He was troubled for some days after 
that; he was half tempted to relent, but 
his pride stood in the way. He would not 
go to old Penrose, cap in hand, and ask 
him to accept Mary as his daughter-in-law. 
Besides, he and old Corye had settled be- 
tween them that Joshua and Mary were to 
be installed together in Champagne Air 
Hotel. 

“ Mother,” he said, “ there’s going to be 
a confirmation in St. Kerian’s church, and 
the bishop —our old parson at Hanford 
—is coming. There is not one of my 
girls as yet confirmed; they shall be con- 
firmed together, all seven. Don’t tell me 
that Mary is too old or Bessie too young. 
It is my wish. And mind you send to 
that person who does the needlework, and 
tell her to get ready seven white dresses 
for the seven girls before the bishop 
comes. I don’t know, but perhaps he'll 
be pleased to confirm the seven little 
maids, all of whom he baptised at Han- 
ford; and I’m not sure but I shall be 
pleased to see him — if he’s not forgotten 
me.” 

“ Richard,” said Bessie Cable, “there is 
a white silk dress that ske wore at her 
wedding. She gave it to me to do what I 
wished with, to cut it up for the children 
if I liked. Shall I use that for one of 
them?” 

Then Richard Cable’s face became red 
as blood. “No!” he said. “Do not 
touch it. Seven white robes, and this — 
an eighth.” 





CHAPTER LVI. 
A LAST TRIAL. 


JOSEPHINE sat on a bench behind the 
Magpie with little Bessie in her arms, 
looking out seaward. There was a good 
deal of cloud in the sky, but torn, with 
intervals of sky, through which the sun 
poured a rain of white light over the wa- 
ter. Seen from the great height of the 
cliffs, the Atlantic looked like a silvery- 
gray, quivering sheet of satin, with folds 
of gray, and flashes and flakes and furls 
of brilliant white. About the headland of 
Pentargon, or King Arthur’s Head, the 
breakers tossed, and the water was con- 
verted into milk. In the bay, under the 
cliffs, the gulls were noisy, and their 
voices, in laughter or objurgation, were 
re-echoed by the black precipices, mul- 
tiplied and magnified, till, looking on, 
one wondered that so much and such 
strange sound should come from the flying 
flakes of white that glanced here and 
there. The wind was from the west; it 
had not brushed land since it left Labra- 
dor; but it had lost its chill and harsh- 
ness in passing over those endless tracts 
of ocean; though it blew so strongly that 
it lifted and would have carried away an 
unsecured hat, there was a warmth and 
mellowness in it that divested it of all 
severity. It was like the reproof of a 
mother, charged with love and working 
betterment. 

The horizon was full of change and 
mystery, now dark as a mourning-ribbon, 
now clear and white as that of a bride; 
now it was a broad belt, then a single 
thread; now melting into the sky, then 
sharp against it. Far away, it was blotted 
out by a blur of falling rain, or shadow 
from a cloud; and here again by a veil of 
sunlight that was let down between the 
clouds, hiding all behind. 

The air was full of music — the roar of 
the sea, in varied pulsations, and the pipe 
and flute among the grass and seabent on 
the down, and the hiss of the sand-grains 
that were caught and turned over and 
rolled along in the bare patches, Near 
the extreme verge of the precipice, where 
the soil was crumbly, and a false step 
would plunge into destruction, the sheep 
were lying at ease, dozing, waking now 
and then, and approaching the sweet grass 
to nibble, then going back to the edge of 
the precipice to sleep again; for the sheep 
have ascertained that, with a wind on 
shore, the edge of the cliff is the most 
sheltered spot; the wind hurling itself 
against the crag, is beaten upwards and 
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curls over, and falls farther inland, just 
as might a wave. Consequently, in a 
heavy gale, partial stillness of air is found 
at the cliff-edge. 

Josephine wore a dark-blue dress, and 
over her head was a handkerchief, pinned 
beneath her chin. Bessie lay silent in 
her lap, with her head on Josephine’s bo- 
som, and her thin-drawn face looking sea- 
ward. Josephine also was silent; she 
also was looking seaward. Her face was 
greatly changed since we first saw her on 
the lightship. Then she was girlish, with 
mischief and defiance in her splendid 
eyes, and life glowing in her veins, show- 
ing through her olive skin. Then, there 
was promise in her of a handsome woman, 
full of spirit and self-will; of a clever 
woman, who could keep a circle of men 
about her, charmed, yet wincing, at her 
wit and humor. But the Josephine who 
sat on the bench of the Magpie was not 
the same. The promise was unfulfilled. 
The girlishness was gone. The self-con- 
fidence had made way for timidity; the 
defiance in her great dark eyes was ex- 
changed for appeal. There was no mis- 
chief more lurking anywhere, in the eyes, 
in the dimples of the cheek, in the curve 
of the lips; but there was an amount of 
nobleness, and, mixed with gentleness, 
great resolution, marked in all the fea- 
tures. It was like the nature of that west 
wind that they inhaled —strong yet ten- 
der, direct yet infinitely soft, soothing, 
healing, loving, strengthening, and pure. 

Josephine had gone through a long or- 
deal, to which she had subjected herself, 
and from which there seemed no issue. 
Spiritually, morally, it had done her good ; 
but it had not advanced her towards that 
end which she sought—at least so it 
seemed to her. She was no nearer to 
Richard Cable than she had been. If he 
conferred on her a boon, it was in sucha 
manner as to rob it of all the grace of a 
gift and of all the hope it might carry. 

What a fascination there is in looking 
at the sea! Even the most vulgar soul is 
affected by it. On the sea-border we are 
on the frontier of the infinite. The sight 
of the ocean is like the sound of music 
calling forth the soul from the thoughts of 
to-day, from its cage-life to freedom, and 
an unutterable yearning after what is not 
—the perfect. At the sight of the sea, 
all the aspirations long down-trodden, long 
forgotten, lift up their hands again, and 
stretch out of the dust of sordid life. All 
the sorrows of the past, scarred over, 
break out and bleed again, the blood run- 
ning down drop by drop, warm, soothing, 


yet painful. All the generous thoughts 
that have been pared down and disfigured 
into mean acts, shake off their disguise, 
reassume their original dignity, and mas- 
ter us. All the unrealities, the affecta- 
tions, which have bound us about, break 
away, and we stand forth fresh and natural 
and true. All the selfishness, the contrac- 
tion of interest to one miserable point, 
discovers its unworthiness, and the heart 
swells with a charity that has no bounds. 

I have seen those who have taken nov- 
els out on the downs to read, sit hour by 
hour looking seaward, with the novel un- 
read on the lap. The sea was the great 
reality, the infinite truth waking up in 
their minds a thousand thoughts and emo- 
tions, drawing them out, withering the 
base, and bracing the true. It showed 
them in their own selves all the elements 
of the noblest romance; it revealed to 
them the true hero or heroine, in them- 
selves, in the ideal, towards which they 
should ever strive, and in the pursuit of 
which work out the grandest of romances, 
which is not a romance, but a great re- 
ality. 

So Josephine sat looking seaward, and 
thinking without knowing that she thought, 
and on her lap lay little Bessie thinking, 
as her eyes looked seaward, and not know- 
ing that she was thinking. In Goethe’s 
ballad the Erl-king calls to the child, 
uttering promises; and the father who 
bears the child does not hear the voice, 
and shudders at the thought that his child 
may be lured away. The sea—the in- 
finite sea, called to the child and to her 
who held the child with a voice that both 
heard —a voice full of promise, but full 
of mystery as to what it promised. 

The bench on which Josephine sat was 
made of old wreck-timber, and at the sides 
stood the curved ribs of a ship or boat, 
meeting overhead, and boarded in, so as 
to form a rude arbor. The sides cut off 
the wind, when it did not blow directly on 
shore, and the seat was a meeting-place 
for the coastguard. As Josephine sat 
here, a man came round the corner of the 
house and approached the place where she 
sat. She did not see him because of the 
planks that framed in the seat. Five min- 
utes after, another man appeared in like 
manner round the other angle of the house, 
and came towards her arbor, and he also 
was unseen as he drew nigh, for the same 
reason. The first who came was Richard 
Cable, and he came to see Bessie. As 
already said, he had not been to the Mag- 
pie since she had been there; but of late 
|a great uneasiness had come over him. 
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He remembered what his mother had said, 
as he moved to Red Windows —that he 
laid his foundations in his first-born, and 
set up the gates in his youngest. In his 
troubled mind the fancy rose that he had 
lost his first-born —her love, at least, by 
thwarting her, and ruining her happiness ; 
and that he was about to lose his poor 
little Bessie in another way. He had 
struggled against this impression, against 
his desire to see her, how she was pro- 
gressing, to assure himself that the fear 
that weighed on him was unfounded. At 
length he had ridden over; and having 
heard from Mrs. Corye that Josephine was 
with the child on the bench, he went in 
search of her; very reluctant to meet 
Josephine, and very desirous to see his 
child. He stood screened by the side of 
the bench, gray wooden wrecked-timber 
planks, carved over with initials, listening 
for Bessie’s voice, waiting for her to run 
out on the down, when he would go after 
her, catch her up in his arms, and carry 
her off, without having to face Josephine. 

At first he doubted whether those he 
sought were there ; but there was a round 
knot-hole in one of the planks, and on 
looking through that, he saw Josephine, 
and the little girl leaning on her bosom. 
Josephine’s profile was clean cut against 
the sky, noble, fine, and beautiful; but he 
could not see from that silhouette how 
changed the face was. As he thus stood, 
now looking through the hole at Josephine 
and Bessie, then, caught by the fascina- 
tion of the sea, looking out seaward, los- 
ing himself in dreams full of trouble and 
pain and froth and brine, there passed a 
flicker of sunlight over the rolling ocean, 
like a skein of floss silk of the purest 
white blown along the gray surface, and 
caught and spread by the inequalities, and 
then lifted and carried on again by the 
wind. He looked at this till it disap- 
peared, and as he looked, his sense of 
time passed away, and he knew not how 
long he had been standing there, unable to 
muster courage to present himself before 
those who sat so near him and yet were 
parted from him. As he thus stood, lean- 
ing back against the wall, another man 
came round the house, from the opposite 
side, and ensconced himself on the other 
side of the arbor. This was Mr. Cornel- 
lis. He had driven up to the Magpie 
five minutes after the arrival of Cable, and 
had inquired for Josephine, not by name, 
but as “the young person staying here 
with one of Cable’s children.” He had 
been to St. Kerian, and had there learned 
where she was and what she was doing; 
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and had come on to the Magpie after her. 
But as he had heard from Mrs. Corye 
that Richard had himself gone in the same 
direction a few minutes before, he con- 
tented himself with slipping round the 
corner, and planting himself beside the 
bench, screened by the side, where he 
thought he might stand unobserved and 
hear what took place before he showed 
himself. 

So Josephine sat on the old bench with 
the ribs of a wreck arching over her, 
planked in on both sides, and the sick 
child on her lap, both silent, both lost in 
a day-dream; and on each side of her, 
unknown to her, stood a man with whom 
she was intimately allied, and yet from 
both of whom she was widely parted — 
her father and her husband. She knew 
nothing of their proximity; she had not 
heard their steps on the turf; and the 
wind that blew into the arbor, filled it and 
whirled about in it, and hummed and 
piped and broke out into song, and sank 
into sobs, and pulled at the timbers, mak- 
ing them creak, and sought out their rifts, 
to whistle through them, so that she could 
hear no slight sound outside that rude 
orchestral shell. 

Mr. Cornellis leaned back against the 
wall, with his hands behind him, as a pro- 
tection to his coat, and looked out to sea; 
but on him, on him alone of the four, the 
fascination had no power. The same won- 
drous expanse, the same travelling glories 
and obscurities, the same mysterious 
depths and distances, and glimpses into 
further far-away, and screens veiling the 
far-off, the same call of the many-voiced 
ocean in one great harmonious song, 
passed over the mind of Mr. Cornellis, 
not even as a breath over a mirror that 
leaves a momentary trace—it affected 
him not at all, for the faculty was dead in 
him, if it had ever existed, — the faculty 
of responding to the hidden things of na- 
ture. One deep calleth to another deep, 
sang David, sitting on the hill-slope of 
Bethlehem, looking away west to the Med- 
iterranean, as the sight of the sea woke 
in his soul a consciousness of the divine, 
of the eternal; and the deep sea still calls 
to the deep in every human soul that has 
depth; only to the shallow puddles does 
it call in vain. 

Where the planks were joined on the 
side where stood Mr. Cornellis, a little rift 
remained. The planks had not fitted orig- 
inally, or had warped after having been 
nailed to the stanchions. Through this 
cleft he looked, and he could see his daugh- 
ter. He could not see the face of the 
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child on her bosom; but he saw the head 
over her arm, and the golden hair in dim- 
pled waves flowing down upon Josephine’s 
dark blue dress, and the parting on the 
top of the head, and just a strip of white 
brow. 

Then both men heard the clear, beauti- 
ful voice of Josephine raised in song : — 


O wie wogt es, wie wogt es, so schén auf der 
‘luth, 


and looking in, saw her swaying the sick 
Bessie in her arms to the rhythm of the 
melody. 

Cable saw more —he saw the delicate, 
transparent hand of his child raised, strok- 
ing the cheek of her nurse, and then — the 
song of the mermaid was interrupted as 
Josephine turned her lips and kissed the 
little hand. 

Josephine did not continue the song, but 
said: “ Bessie, can you kneel on my lap, 
and let me tell you something?” 

The child did not answer in words; she 
had become very silent of late — the close- 
ness, the reserve of her father was show- 
ing itself as an inherited characteristic in 
her. But though she did not speak, she 
acted ; she raised her head, put her hands 
on Josephine’s shoulders, and knelt on her 
lap, opposite her, still resting a hand on 
each shoulder of her nurse. The wind 
blew in, took her golden hair, and swept it 
forward towards the face of Josephine; 
and Josephine was obliged to make her 
hold her head away, lest the hair should 
spread itself over her face and obscure her 
eyes and prevent her from speaking. 

“My dear Bessie,” she said in a voice 
full of gentleness and sweetness, and with 
a tremble in it that now never left it, “ I 
must tell yousomething. I cannot let you 
coax me, and pat my cheek and kiss me, 
as you so often do, without your knowing 
to whom you show this love.” 

Then Cable’s brows knitted. Josephine 
was going to betray the trust imposed on 
her, to tell the child that she was her step- 
mother, and to implant in Bessie’s mind 
the suspicion that her father had been un- 
just to one who was kind and good. He 
took a step forward to leave his hiding- 
place and prevent the disclosure; but he 
thought better of his resolution, and de- 
sisted. He must not provoke a scene 


which would agitate his child. 

“‘ Bessie,” said Josephine, “I do not 
think your father would wish you to be so 
dear and sweet to me, to let me think you 
loved me, and remain in ignorance of what 
should be told.” 
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“She is false also,” thought Cable; 
“she £nows I do not wish it.” 

“My darling,” continued Josephine, 
“look me full in the face — look with your 
blue eyes straight into mine, whilst I tell 
you something, and I shall be able to read 
in your eyes what you think.” She paused, 
and drew a long breath. “ You know, my 
pretty pet,” said Josephine, “how you 
suffer in your back, how that you have 
always —that is, since you can remem- 
ber — been a sickly child; that you have 
not been able to play with your sisters like 
those who are strong; that you have had 
much pain to bear, and many sleepless 
nights. You know that now you are very 
weak and soon tired, and you do not care 
to talk much or take exercise, but to lie 
quiet on my breast and look at the sea. 
My dear, I also like to look at the sea; 
and the sea has been talking to me, and 
telling me to be true —always true, and 
deal openly, and never hide what should 
be known, and reap what has not been 
sown by me. That is why I want to tell 
you this thing now, which has been kept 
secret from you. Do you know — you 
are infirm and in pain, with a suffering 
life instead of a life joyous and pain- 
less?” 

“T do not know,” said Bessie. 

* No one has told you?” 

The child shook her head, and as she 
did so, the wind caught her yellow hair 
and wrapped it about her face, so that she 
was obliged to let go her hold of Jose- 
phine’s shoulder with one hand, to thrust 
back her curls behind her ears. 

“ May I have your blue kerchief with 
the white spots,” asked Bessie, “to tie 
over my head? The hair blows into my 
eyes, and I cannot see you.” 

Then Josephine unknotted the kerchief 
from her own head —the knot was under 
her chin—and tied it over the golden 
head of little Bessie. How was it that, in 
some dim way, the sight of that blue, 
white-spotted kerchief was familiar to 
Richard? “It is an old pocket-handker- 
chief of your father’s,” said Josephine, 
“and covers you best, as his love is spread 
over your head — not over mine.” 

Then Richard remembered the hand- 
kerchief, and the mockery with which once 
Josephine had spoken of it. 

“When your father left Hanford, where 
he once lived —that was when you were 
| quite a baby, and you remember nothing 
|about it—then he left this kerchief be- 
| hind, and I have kept it ever since.” 
“Were you there then?” 
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“Yes.” 

“ Why did papa leave that place for St. 
Kerian?” 

“ Because, in the first place, the cottage 
at St. Kerian came to him from your great- 
uncle; and in the next, he had very pain- 
ful associations with Hanford.” 

“ You knew him there?” 

“Yes —and it was there that the sad 
accident happened which has made you a 
sufferer.” 

Cruel, cruel Josephine! always wound- 
ing! She was about now to tell his 
daughter how he had let her fall when he 
was drunk, and so to turn away the child’s 
heart from him. Thus were his mother’s 
words likely to come true; he had thrown 
away the heart of his eldest, and the heart 
of his youngest was to be plucked from 
him. He set his elbow against the wall, 
and his fingers he thrust through his hair, 
and he looked with eyes that gleamed with 
remorse and anger through the knot-hole 
at Josephine. 

Then she went on in her low voice, that 
quivered as sunlight on the surface of 
water: “Look me well in the face, dear 
Bessie, and do not take your eyes off mine. 
You shall know the truth now, from my 
lips. The reason why vou have a bad 
back and an unhappy life is this — that 
you were let fall on a hard stone floor, 
when you were a baby, and your bones 
soft and not full set. That is the secret 
that has not been told you. You were 
born sound and strong as Mary and Jane 
and Effie and Martha, and the rest; and 
now you would be able to run about like 
the rest, and be strong, and have no pain, 
but for that fall. Well?” The great 
brown eyes of Josephine looked into the 
blue eyes of the child, inquiringly. “ Have 
you nothing toask? Do you not want to 
know where the guilt lies of ruining all 
your sweet and precious life ?” 

Bessie shook her head, and her golden 
hair did not flutter, but the end of the 
blue, white-spotted kerchief, with R. C. 
marked on it, flapped in the wind. 

The brow of Cable was drawn and 
corded like rope, and his knees shook 
under him with convulsive agitation. 
Should he now step forth at this supreme 
moment and arrest the word on the heart- 
less, venomous woman’s lips ? 

Then in the same low, quivering tones, 
but yet so clear that Richard lost not one 


word, Josephine went on: “It was my do- | 
delight the appearance of one to whom 


ing, Bessie. I —and I alone am to blame 
for all your suffering ; and that is also why 
your father left Hanford—to take you 
away from me.” 
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Not a wink, not a contraction of the iris 
in the child’s blue orbs. 

“Some one,” said Josephine, “said to 
me that when you were told this, you 
would hate me, and raise your little fists 
and beat my eyes till they were blind with 
blood and tears.” 

Then little Bessie let go her hold of 
Josephine’s shoulders, and threw her arms 
about her neck, and platted the white 
fingers in her dark hair, and kissed her 
passionately on the eyes, and then laid her 
little head on one of Josephine’s shoulders, 
and looked up into her eyes and said: 
“ But — I am glad it was you. and I love 
you a thousand times better.” 

Out seaward was a long, hard-edged, 
black roller coming on to the shore, look- 
ing as black and hard as the iron rocks 
against which it was about to fling itself. 
But at one point the crest broke and 
turned into foam; at another point far 
away in the same wave-crest, another 
white foam-head appeared ; and from each 
side the foam ran inward, and it seemed 
as if they must meet and turn the whole 
long wave into one white breaker. But 
no! There heaved up between the ap- 
proaching lines of foam a yeasty heap of 
water, into which the advancing wave 
dissolved, and lost its continuity. Rich- 
ard looked seaward at this roller. Little 
matters determine our actions in moments 
of indecision. Had the foam-lines met, 
he would have stepped forward, and an 
immediate reconciliation might have en- 
sued. But the failure in the wave broke 
down the dawning desire for reunion, and 
he stole away back to the inn without a 
word. 

As he left, Mr. Cornellis stood forth, 
and saw him go, and in another moment 
confronted his daughter and Bessie. But 
Cable went into the Magpie and ordered 
his horse. Then said Mrs. Corye to him: 
“T suppose you can’t carry a parcel? 
The young woman has done all the seven 
confirmation dresses, and they are tied 
up in a parcel, ready to be sent to St. 
Kerian.” 

“ Give them to me,” said Cable; “I will 
take them in front of my saddle.” 

When Josephine caught sight of her 
father, she sprang up with a cry of pleas- 
ure and with a flushed face, placed Bessie 
on the seat and ran to him with out- 
stretched arms. She was so poverty- 
stricken in love, that she hailed with 


she was tied with the tenderest bands. 
“O papa! how kind of you to come and 
see me! Oh! howis dear Aunt Judith? 
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I have not seen her for so long, and I do 
love her so! O papa! this is a pleasure.” 
She held his hand in both hers and wrung 
it and kissed it, and wept with delight. 

“I have come .9 fetch you home,” said 
Mr. Cornellis. “ Your Aunt Judith is ex- 
pecting you, and I want you.” 

* Papa!” exclaimed Josephine sud- 
denly, “you are in mourning — deep 
mourning. What has happened?” 

“ My dear, I have lost my wife. You 
know that I married Miss Otterbourne, 
who was twenty years older than myself. 
She has not lived long. The complete 
change in the modes of life, after she had 
settled into old-maidish ways, broke her 
up very quickly.” 

“O papa, papa! 
now?” 

“* At Bewdley, my dear.” 

“ But that goes to Captain Sellwood.” 

*“ Not at all. She had free disposal of 
her property, and she has left everything 
to me.” 

“ But — it is not fair.” 

* 1 do not ask your opinion in this mat- 
ter,” he said coldly; “I have come to 
fetch you home. Judith is getting old 
and failing, and I want you to manage the 
house.” 

“ But — papa — I cannot leave.” 

“Why not? Richard Cable will have 
nothing to say to you. Has he given you 
the least encouragement ?” 

She was silent. 

“Do you know that he overheard all 
that passed between you and the child just 
now? Had he desired a reconciliation, 
he would have sought it. Hedidnot. He 
never will. Give up this absurd and 
hopeless Don Quixote pursuit, and come 
with me. I am now very well off. You 
were at Bewdley as a servant; you come 
back as mistress. I have packed off the 
worthless crew of domestics and hangers- 
on who preyed on the old lady. Come 
back with me. You have done more than 
was necessary to satisfy that fellow Cable ; 
and as he still rejects you, show him 
proper pride, and leave him to himself.” 

“Papa!”—she breathed fast — “ you 
are rich now?” 

“ Yes, very.” 

“ Then, oh, do repay the insurance.” 

He gave her a look so evil, so full of 
rage and malice, that she turned sharply 
about to see Bessie. 

He did not speak again; he went awa 
without another word or look, and left 
without a parting message through the 
hostess. 

Not so Cable. 


And where are you 
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When Josephine came in, Mrs. Corye 
pointed to the table, on which something 
was scrawled in chalk. “ Look there,” 
she said. “* He—I mean Cable — wrote 
that for you, and when you've read it, 
wipe it out.” 

On the table was inscribed: “ Thurs- 
day —bring Bessie. Friday — confirma- 
tion.” That was all. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
MOULTRIE’S POEMS.* 


AND what shall I say of Moultrie, the hu- 
morous Moultrie, and the pathetic Moultrie, 
the Moultrie of Godiva, and the Moultrie of 
My Brother’s Grave? Truly I should say 
nothing of him, for his genius is so incompre- 
hensible, and his capabilities so varied, that 
if I were to attempt to draw his character or 
define his powers, it would be ten to one that 
the next effort of his pen would prove my 
every word a lie. I am safe at least in pre- 
dicting that he will be great, whatever he 
attempts, and that whether he chooses to 
laugh or weep, he will laugh and weep to 
some purpose. 


So wrote Praed in 1821, in the conclud- 
ing number of the Z¢onéan, when, in his 
character of Peregrine Courtenay, he was 
dealing with the subject of Etonian poets. 
But Moultrie, the poetic colleger, who had 
already left Eton and preceded his friend 
Praed to Cambridge, was not destined 
quite to fulfil his schoolfellow’s prediction. 
Indeed, it is a noticeable fact that none of 
those three clever young poets, Praed, 
Moultrie, and William Sydney Walker, 
who between them wrote nearly all the 
best pieces in the Ztonian —and that is 
no slight praise— realized the brilliant 
promise of early youth. In Moultrie’s 
case it was not the proverbial fate of po- 
ets, an early death, that blighted a rising 
genius, for he long outlived his two gifted 
schoolfellows and died in 1874 in his sev- 
enty-fifth year. But, for some reason or 
other, the subtler grace of his poetic power 
had faded away with the approach of ma- 
turer years and more serious thought; 
and the productions of his manhood, ex- 
cellent though they are in force and clear- 
ness of expression, are certainly inferior 
to those of his boyhood in the more pe- 
culiar and essential qualities of poetry. 
Had he died, like Chatterton or Kirke 
White, at an early age, speculation might 
have been busy as to the great poems 


* Poems; by Fohn Moultrie. Two volumes; Lon- 
don, 1876. 
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his death. As it is, we have a significant 
indication that such surmises as to what 
might have been are not always trustwor- 
thy; for if Moultrie be remembered as a 
poet, it will undoubtedly be for his juve- 
nile, and not his maturer productions; he 
will be remembered not as the author of 
“The Dream of Life,’ but as the Moul- 
trie of “ Godiva,” and of “ My Brother’s 
Grave.” 

Moultrie was born on the last day of 
the last century, his father being rector of 
Cleobury Mortimer in Shropshire. He 
was sent to Eton on the foundation in 
1811, and here he soon distinguished him- 
self as a cricketer, as an actor, and above 
allas a poet. Like Shelley, who was his 
senior by seven years in Etonian chronol- 
ogy, he wrote Latin verses with astonish- 
ing ease and rapidity; but his greatest 
fame was won by his poetical contribu- 
tions to Hore Ofiose and the Colleve 
Magazine, two school journals, which pre- 
ceded the more famous L£vonian. But 
though, as he tells us in his “ Dream of 
Life,” he enjoyed “ascholar’s reputation,” 
his severer studies suffered from his lack 
of industry and determined effort — de- 
fects which also marked his career at the 
university. He went to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1819, and here the best of 
his early poems were written, some being 
published in the Ev¢onian, 1820-21, and 
others in Kuight’s Quarterly Magazine, 
which was started at Cambridge after 
the Etonian had come to an end. To 
Knight’s Quarterly, Macaulay was also a 
contributor, and thus arose the error, long 
current among booksellers, that Macaulay 
was one of the staff of the Evonian. 

The strongest characteristic of Moul- 
trie’s early poems is perhaps their ideality. 
They are full of passionate appeals to the 
spirit of ideal beauty, youthful dreams of 
poetry and love, and an eager, though 
modest and hesitating, anticipation of lit- 
erary fame. One can see that they are 
the creations of a young genius whose 
poetic temperament had been fostered and 
quickened, as is the way, and the natural 
way, with most young geniuses, at the ex- 
pense of the philosophic faculty. There 
is no lack of wit, fancy, versatility, and 
power of expression; yet one feels the 
want of some more solid basis of thought 
and greater earnestness of purpose. It 
can scarcely be doubted that Moultrie to 
some extent furnished the original of the 
character of Gerard Montgomery, one of 
the imaginary members of the staff of the 
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which English literature had lost through | Ztonian. “His genius,” so we read in 


that magazine, — 


is a brilliant of the first water, but his talents 
have been suffered to run wild owing to their 
very luxuriance. I believe he had reached 
the perfection of human happiness, when 
having locked himself in his room this poeti- 
cal enthusiast indulged in sentimental tears 
over some favorite poem which he was read- 
ing aloud with energy and feeling. This sensi- 
bility often led Gerard into many other ex- 
travagances, and he was looked upon as a 
romantic visionary by those of the common 
mould. i 


Opinions will probably differ as to the 
comparative excellence of the grave and 
the gay among Moultrie’s early writings. 
It seems to me that, in spite of the deserved 
fame of “ My Brother’s Grave,” “ the hu- 
morous Moultrie” is distinctly superior 
to the pathetic; and he appears himself 
to have felt a natural inclination to write 
in the humorous vein during this period, 
whereas in the later poems the serious 
style is found to predominate. The four 
longest and best of the early humorous 
pieces are written in that Bernesque style 
of otfava rima which was first introduced 
into English literature by John Hookham 
Frere and then made popular by Byron. 
The Byronic influence is naturally strong 
in Moultrie’s juvenile poems; and he him- 
self was well aware of this,as we see from 
an allusion in one of his later works : — 


My mind spell-bound beneath the strength 
Of Byron’s genius in its prime. 


He was also an attentive reader of Shel- 
ley, as we shall presently see, and this at 
a time when Shelley’s admirers were few. 
“ Godiva ” and “ Maimune,” published in 
the Z¢onian in 1820 and 1821 respectively, 
are wonderful productions for an author 
who had only just ceased to be a school- 
boy. In spite of the many digressions 
and personal allusions, which are too nu- 
merous to be justified even by the license 
of the Bernesque style, a tendency which 
from the first was very marked in Moul- 
trie’s writings, they have a singular grace- 





fulness of fancy and harmony of versifica- 
| tion, which by no means lose their charm 
| even by the side of Byron’s masterpieces 
in this metre. Godiva is so delightful a 
poem that we can well believe it found 
|favor even with readers of such diverse 
| tastes as the critic Gifford and the poet 
| Wordsworth. The former is said to have 
| chuckled with pleasure over some of its 
| stanzas, and to have remarked, “ There 
| can now be no doubt of Moultrie’s pow- 
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ers.” Wordsworth expressed the opinion 
that “ Godiva” was superior to “ Beppo ;” 
and though we may have a shrewd suspi- 
cion that the author of “* The Excursion” 
was scarcely qualified to be a good critic 
of Bernesque humor, yet it is possible that 
in this instance he was not far from the 
truth. There are many passages of re- 
markable beauty in “Godiva,” none per- 
haps better than the following description 
of Godiva’s unrobing, which may bear com- 
parison even with the corresponding pas- 
sage in Lord Tennyson’s poem, than which 
it is rather more diffuse. The youthful 
Etonian must at least be credited with 
having anticipated a poet laureate in the 
simile of “a summer moon half-dipt in 
cloud.” 


The lady rose from prayer, with cheek o’er- 
flush’d, 
And eyes all radiant with celestial fire, 
The anguish’d beatings of her heart were 


hush’d, 

So calmly heavenward did her thoughts 
aspire. 

A moment’s pause—and then she deeply 
blush’d, 


As, trembling, she unclasp’d her rich attire, 
And, shrinking from the sunlight, shone con- 
fest 
The ripe and dazzling beauties of her breast. 


And when her white and radiant limbs lay 


are, 

The fillet from her brow the dame unbound, 
And let the traces of her raven hair 

Flow down in wavy lightness to the ground, 
Till half they veil’d her limbs and bosom fair, 

In dark and shadowy beauty floating round, 
As clouds, in the still firmament of June, 
Shade the pale splendors of the midnight 

moon. 


“ Maimune,” though considerably longer 
than “ Godiva” and still more discursive, 
is scarcely less delightful. The tale is 
partly drawn from the story of Aladdin in 
the “ Arabian Nights;” while Maimune, 
the fairy who gives her name to the poem, 
is a kind of Mab, a spiritual patroness and 
benefactress of the human race, a charac- 
ter which seems to have been a favorite 
one with Moultrie, as it appears again in 
“The Witch of the North” and “Sir 
Launfal.” The manner in which the freak- 
ish fancy of this benignant spirit planned 
and effected the union of a certain prince 
and princess, as in the case of Aladdin 
and the sultan’s daughter, is told with keen 
yet delicate humor, and in language of 
real melody and beauty. “ The Witch of 
the North,” dated November, 1824, is an- 
other poem in offava rima. In spite of 


the ideal treatment, and the halo of alle- 








gorical and imaginative phantasy in which 
the subject is shrouded, the poem is in 
fact a piece of autobiography, the witch 
being none other than Miss Fergusson, 
the young lady of Scotch family who after- 
wards became the poet’s wife, while the 
“genius from a fair western land,” who 
was subdued by the magic of the witch, 
is evidently meant for the young Salopian 
poet himself. The poem is chiefly re- 
markable, from a literary point of view, 
for its extraordinary resemblance in some 
parts to Shelley’s “ Witch of Atlas,” first 
published among his posthumous poems 
in 1824, which Moultrie had _ evidently 
studied. Shelley has himself been so 
often caught tripping, however uncon- 
sciously, in the way of plagiarism, that 
it is interesting sometimes to see the 
reverse side of the medal, and to find 
another poet appropriating title, ideas, 
cadences, and even words from him. 
This Moultrie has done in a very marked 
manner in his “Witch of the North,” 
especially in the general tone of the open- 
ing stanzas, describing the birth of the 
“ lady witch,” and the account of her magic 
dwelling. In such lines as, — 


The deep recesses of her inmost cell 
Were garnish’d with strange treasures, 


when compared with Shelley’s, — 


The deep recesses of her odorous dwelling 
Were stored with magic treasures, 


we recognize something more than the 
frequent indebtedness of one poet to an- 
other ; while the last stanza of the poem 
is almost a reproduction, or rather an in- 
version, of Shelley’s conclusion. Shelley 
declares that his is 


A tale more fit for the weird winter nights 
Than for these garish summer days, when we 
Scarcely believe much more than we can see; 


while Moultrie says of this that 


such a strain 
Is fitter far for some calm summer eve, 
Than for these merry winter nights, when we 
Begin to dream of Christmas revelry. 


A resemblance so close as this can 
hardly have been unconscious ; yet it is 
noticeable that in * Maimune” Moultrie 
had already described a similar subject in 
very similar, and equally beautiful, verse, 
at a date prior not only to the publication, 
but even the writing, of Shelley’s “* Witch 
of Atlas.” The last of Moultrie’s Ber- 
nesque poems was “Sir Launfal,” a met- 
rical romance, written when the author 
was still very young, and first published 
in Knight’s Quarterly Magazine under 














the title of “La Belle Tryamour.” It is 
a combination of fairy lore and Arthurian 
legend, derived partly from a Spenserian 
source. Asa whole it is less successful 
than the poems already mentioned, the 
narrative being loose and unequal, unduly 
spun out in some parts, and left unfinished 
at the close. Yet there are many very 
striking passages and not a few interest- 
ing allusions, notably those to Shelley and 
his Achates, Leigh Hunt, who is twitted 
with descending from the friendship of 
“a vast though erring spirit” to that of 
Byron, the “misanthropic peer.” The 
following clever burlesque on the ideal 
philosophy of Berkeley seems to indicate 
that Moultrie’s views were becoming 
more matter-of-fact and practical at the 
time when “ Sir Launfal” was written. 


Oh, ’tis most soothing, when all objects seem 
Wrapt in a sevenfold cloud of fear and sor- 
row, 
To know they’re nothing but a hideous dream, 
From which no doubt we shall awake to- 
morrow 
To sober certainty of bliss supreme. 
Hence consolation from all ills I borrow 
By disbelieving with my whole ability 
All things that wear a shade of probability. 


I don’t believe in matter —nor in spirit; 
I don’t believe that I exist, not I, 
Nor you, sir, neither — if you choose to swear 
it, 
I tell you, very fairly, that you lie; 
If you think fit to thresh me, I can bear it, 
Knowing the thumps in fact are all my eye, 
And that all sorts of fractures, hurts, and 
bruises 
Are as unreal —as the patient chooses. 


The early reputation of “the pathetic 
Moultrie” rested chiefly on “ My Broth- 
er’s Grave,” a short poem somewhat in 
the style of Byron’s “ Prisoner of Chillon,” 
first published in the College Magazine 
and then in the first number of the £7/o- 
nian. It appeared again in the collected 
editions of Moultrie’s works, and having 
been often reprinted in anthologies and 
books of extracts has probabiy been read 
more widely than any of his other writ- 
ings. That so beautiful and genuine a 
poem should have been written by a boy 
at Eton, strikes one as scarcely less than 
amazing; and it is doubtful if the annals 
of English literature could produce any 
stranger instance of precocious genius. 
But none of Moultrie’s other pieces on 


grave and pathetic subjects ever quite | 
reached this high standard : certainly “ The | 


Hall of My “Fathers,” the companion 
piece in the Lv¢onian and written in a 





similar style, is far inferior in power and | with the gain in moral ‘dignity and self- 
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originality. Among the other poems writ- 
ten before 1828 there are many pleasing 
lyrics, songs, and sonnets, of which the 
best, and the best-known, lines are those 
headed “ Forget Thee,” which are said to 
have won Moultrie his bride and are full 
of passion and intense feeling. But with 
this exception, there is little that can claim 
to approach the excellence of first-rate 
poetry; and there are many signs that 
Moultrie’s poetic genius was already on 
the wane, and that while still retaining his 
old power of melodious versification and 
vigorous expression, he had lost much of 
the characteristic grace and fantastic 
beauty of his youthful style. Even as 
early as 1820 he himself had misgivings 
on this point, for we find him writing in 
‘“‘ Godiva,” in invocation of the Muse, — 


Spirit which art within me, if in truth 
Thou dost exist in my soul’s depths, and I 
Have not mistaken the hot pulse of youth 
And wandering thoughts for dreams of 
poesy ; 
while in “Sir Launfal” the youthful am- 
bition is spoken of as already fled. 


And that fond dream which lured me on for- 
ever 
Through a long boyhood, saying I might 
earn 
The poet’s laurel with serene endeavor, 
And write my name on an enduring urn, 
Hath now departed. 


Yet as late as 1835 Macaulay wrote to 
Moultrie from India: “ You might have 
done, and if you choose may still do great 
things, but I cannot blame you if you 
despise greatness and are content with 
happiness.” And again, in 1837, the 
Quarterly Review referred to the first 
collected edition of Moultrie’s poems, as 
“a small volume of such decided excel- 
lence as to give the author at once a 
distinguished place amongst the younger 
poets ‘of the day.” But Moultrie, however 
much he may have been gratified by the 
encouragement of an old college friend 
and the praise of a critic not usually over- 
indulgent to rising poets, was too sensible 
and modest not to perceive that the full 
height of his youthful ambition would 
never be realized. In the concluding 
stanzas which he added about this time to 
the fragment of “ Sir Launfal” he speaks 
of his “fancy’s frozen stream” as having 
ceased to flow thirteen years before. 
Much had happened in those years; and 
time had added to Moultrie’s character 
that gravity and earnestness of purpose 
which had been lacking in youth; but 
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control, there had been (such was the 
perversity of fate!) a corresponding loss 
in the imaginative and poetic faculty. 

In 1822 Moultrie had taken his degree, 
and again found himself at Eton as private 
tutor to Lord Craven, who three years 
later presented him with the living of 
Rugby. He was married in 1825, but did 
not enter on his duties at Rugby until 
1828, the year in which Arnold was ap- 
pointed to the headmastership of Rugby 
School. Henceforth the tone of his writ- 
ings underwent a great change. The 
brilliant and extravagant fancy of the 
early poems is not only succeeded by a 
more sober and homely style, but is re- 
ferred to in an apologetic manner as a 
youthful levity to be condoned and forgot- 
ten by the indulgent reader, in considera- 
tion of the “ calm and serious thought ” of 
the maturer writings, a large proportion 
of which are on religious subjects. The 
pastor-poet would fain forget the wayward 
flights and dreamy speculations of the boy- 
ish idealist. Yet it must be confessed that 
the general reader of Moultrie’s works, to 
whom the poet is of more interest than 
the pastor, often sighs for the Gerard 
Montgomery of the Evtontan, scapegrace 
though he was, and would willingly ex- 
change the equable tenor of the “ Lays of 
the English Church” for the rapid and 
sparkling stanzas of “* Maimune” or “ Go- 
diva.” Another blemish in the later writ- 
ings is their increased subjectivity. It 
has been already said that this tendency 
to dwell on personal matters was from the 
first a marked feature in Moultrie’s style, 
and it was now carried to excess, his fam- 
ily, friends, health, joys, sorrows, and do- 
mestic life being his too frequent themes. 
In some few of the domestic pieces, nota- 
bly in “ The Three Sons,” a poem which 
is said to have affected Arnold deeply, 
Moultrie succeeded in striking a chord of 
feeling common to many hearts; but in 
the majority of cases the result is less 
successful. Yet it is apparent that he re- 
tained to the last much of his character- 
istic vigor, and clear, perspicuous style; 
and this is especially true of his sonnets, 
the most noteworthy of which are those 
to Praed, Arnold, Macaulay, Dr. Chal- 
mers, and Baptist Noel. One addressed 
to Augustus Swift, a young American, was 
written as late as 1870, yet is remarkable 
for its conciseness and force. 

In 1843 Moultrie published a volume 
entitled “* The Dream of Life,” “ Lays of 
the English Church,” and other poems. 
The first of these is an autobiography in 
four books of blank verse, valuable less 
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for its actual poetic merits, though it has 
many fine descriptive passages, than for 
its very interesting allusions to the au- 
thor’s life at Eton, Cambridge, and Rugby, 
and the personal friends made by him at 
each period. There is a graphic account 
of the Eton of Moultrie’s school-days, to 
us the Eton of seventy years ago, with its 
Long Chamber and theatricals, and much 
else that has now passed away, though 
the fagging, and the Fourth of June, and 
the cricket-matches, remain almost as 
Moultrie has pictured them. In the book 
devoted to life at Cambridge we meet 
with still more interesting reminiscences. 
After an affectionate tribute to the mem- 
ory of Praed, that “nature of the purest 
mould,” who had died two years before 
“The Dream of Life” was written, the 
poet proceeds to describe the manner of 
his college career, his intimate friendship 
with Derwent Coleridge, and their daily 
strolls to Grandchester, Cherry Hinton, 
Trumpington, and Madingley, “sole vil- 
lage from the plague of ugliness in that 
drear land exempt.” To this strolling 
propensity, by the by, indulged in to the 
detriment of mathematical studies, Moul- 
trie attributes his own loss of diligence 
and self-discipline ; but one is inclined to 
think that in this retrospect he confused 
consequence with cause; for the Moultrie 
described in “The Dream of Life” as 
forgetful of the claims “of curves and 
squares and parallelograms” is obviously 
only a later picture of the Gerard Mont- 
gomery of the Ztonian, who “skimmed 
with volatile eagerness along the gayer 
and more pleasing paths of literature.” 
Very animated is Moultrie’s account of 
the debates at the Cambridge Union, and 
the consequent oyster- suppers in his 
rooms in Petty Cury, whither “the lead- 
ers of the war on either side ” would often 
adjourn for further informal discussion. 
Those were indeed suppers of the gods, 
when the company included Praed, the 
youth “fresh from Etonian discipline ” 
(words which have sometimes been 
wrongly understood as applying to the 
late Lord Derby); Macaulay, the “one of 
ampler brow and ruder frame;” Henry 
Malden, afterwards Greek professor at 
London University, “ grave and prone to 
silence;” Henry Nelson Coleridge, one 
of the staff of the Atonzan, and still “a 
comely youth, though prematurely grey ;” 
Charles Austin, the “pale, spare man of 
high and massive brow ;” Chauncey Hare 
Townshend, another E¢onian poet, and 
his friend Charles Taylor; and last, the 
brilliant but ill-fated William Sydney 

















Walker, whose mind was clouded in early | 
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lished at Rugby as a pamphlet in 1850. It 


manhood by insanity. Moultrie’s estimate | is entitled ‘“‘ A Lay of Modern Rome,” and 


of Macaulay’s genius, in its weakness as 
well as its strength, is particularly clear- 
sighted. 

He was in truth 
The king of Understanding, unapproach’d, 
Unrivall’d in his own particular range 
Of thought; and if that range was not the first, 
If there were regions into which his gaze 
Pierced not — an intuition more profound 
Than he affected — such deficiency 
Found ample compensation in the strength 
And full perfection of his actual powers, 
And the quick tact which wielded them. 


The final book of “* The Dream of Life ” 
is devoted to the subject of Moultrie’s 
marriage and his entry on his ministerial 
duties at Rugby. The description of 
Rugby, the “ little town, of various brick, 
irregularly built,’ with its surrounding 
tract of “hedgerow upon hedgerow,” pos- 
sessing no charms for the poet but those 
of “verdure and fertility,” is not calcu- 
lated to give entire satisfaction to patriotic 
Rugbeians, who may perhaps set it down 
to Moultrie’s Etonian predilections. Full 
justice, however, is done to the character of 
Arnold, the “first of Christian teachers,” 
with whom Moultrie was on terms of cor- 
dial friendship, although they were men 
of very different character. Here, too, it 
is recorded how Wordsworth, the “ mighty 
poet of the Lakes,” once visited Moultrie 
at Rugby, and conversed with him “on 
themes of loftiest import.” 

The “ Lays of the English Church ” are 
a portion of an unfinished work, which 
was originally meant to be a succession of 
poems founded on the epistles and gospels 
of the Anglican liturgy ; a kind of popular 
“Christian Year,” appealing to simpler 
and less cultivated readers than those of 
Keble. More noteworthy than these are 
the two “Lays of the Parish,” remi- 
niscences respectively of the cares and 
recreations incidental to parish labors. 
The first, “ Euthanasia,” a tale of pain and 
suffering endured and vanquished by faith 
and patience, is written in something of 
the homely tone of Crabbe’s poetical nar- 
ratives; while the second, “ The Song of 
the Kettle,” is a “wild strain” in Spen- 
serian metre, celebrating the delights of 
temperance and tea-drinking in verses al- 
most as vigorous as those in which Gerard 
Montgomery used to sing the glories of 
the famous punch-bowl in the club-room 
of the Evonian. 

“ The Black Fence,” which by an amus- 
ing blunder appears as “The Black 
Prince” in some catalogues, was pub- 





is a vigorous denunciation of the inroads 
of papistry, written in the metre of Ma- 
caulay’s “ Armada;” the “black fence,” 
the garden boundary of a recent convert 
to the Romish Church, being regarded as 
typical of the pale of Rome. The last 
volume published by Moultrie was “ Al- 
tars, Hearths, and Graves,” 1854, which 
contains many domestic pieces, and a few 
of wider interest. The two most striking 
of his later poems are perhaps “ The 
Three Minstrels,” in which he gives an 
account of his meetings, on different occa- 
sions, with Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Tennyson ; and “ Muse Etonenses,” some 
fine stanzas written as an introduction to 
an edition of Gray, in which he pays a 
tribute of affection to Eton, with allusions 
to the Marquis Wellesley, to the poet 
Gray, distinguished “ with many a graceful 
fold of learned thought,” and lastly to Shel- 
ley, the “stripling pale and lustrous-eyed,” 
the charm of whose character, no less than 
the beauty of his verse, seems to have 
always had an attraction for Moultrie in 
spite of their wide difference of opinion. 
During his later life at Rugby, Moultrie 
was known as an excellent reader of 
Shakespeare; as he wrote in his “ Dream 
of Life,” — 

Here, in this study, cramm’d 
With strangest piles of heterogeneous lore, 
O’er Shakespeare’s magic pages we have 

laugh’d 

And wept by turns. 

He died on the twenty-sixth of Decem- 
ber, 1874, of a fever caught while visiting 
in his parish. 

Moultrie’s character is faithfully re- 
flected in his writings. Though his actual 
accomplishments do not entitle him to be 
classed among the foremost poets of his 
age, a position which his early efforts 
seemed to promise him, yet he certainly 
possessed a large share of the poetic tem- 
perament; he had the poet’s vision, and 
the poet’s yearning after ideal truth and 
beauty. The leading points of his very 
lovable character, a mixture of humor and 
pathos, of ruggedness and gentleness, of 
energy and repose, may be traced through- 
out all his poems, which at their best 
reach a high standard of excellence, and 
at their worst never fail to be harmonious 
and clear. He deserves to be read and 
remembered among the minora sidera of 
the times in which he lived, both for the 
merits of his own writings, and as one of 
a brilliant circle of friends and contempo- 
raries, H. S. SALT. 
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From The National Review. 
SLIPSHOD ENGLISH. 

CARELESSNESS in style is not merely 
a literary blemish ; it tends to demoralize. 
History tells, again and again, how a dete- 
rioration in style is a sure prognostic of 
national degeneracy and decay. A taste 
for tawdry finery, as in the declining days 
of the earlier and of the later Rome, is a 
symptom of luxury, venality, frivolity. 
Smart writing augurs flippancy and con- 
ceit; laxity and inexactness go with a 
blunted sense of honesty and honor. Just 
as a debased coinage speaks ill for com- 
mercial integrity, so when the mintage of 
speech is tampered with, when the current 
coins of social intercourse are clipped and 
defaced without scruple, there is danger 
to other things more important even than 
literary excellence. 

The literature of Great Britain is liable 
in a peculiar degree to dangers of this 
kind. As in our politics and in our na- 
tional life generally, so in our literature 
we are very apt to let things take their 
course; we expect them, if wrong, to right 
themselves; we shun interference and 
vexatious restrictions. We have no aca- 
demic censorship, as in France, to appeal 
to. Use is the arbiter with us; and use 
is sometimes only another name for the 
caprice of fashion. There is, of course, 
a strong element of vitality in this unhin- 
dered, unconstrained development. The 
plant thrives all the more sturdily for not 
being nursed too assiduously. But there 
is danger, lest without the pruning-knife 
faults may grow rampant through impu- 
nity. 

The influence of our periodical litera- 
ture increases continually; but what is 
written to meet a demand which recurs 
month after month, week by week, or day 
by day, is often written under pressure, 
and with a rapidity which is inimical to 
exactitude and polish. Great masters of 
style we still have undoubtedly. Surely, 
since Jeremy Taylor, pronounced by Cole- 
ridge “ almost the most eloquent of men,” 
there has not been a writer with a greater 
command of our language, or more dex- 
terous in the play of words, than the ac- 
complished author of “ Modern Painters.” 
If the old definition of a good style is true, 
that it should be like a well-fitting dress, 
revealing easily and gracefully what it 
covers, Mr. Goldwin Smith and the author 
of “Oceana” are, judged by that rule, 
irreproachable. Still it must be owned 
that there is some force in the remark, 
often made, that style is less attended to 
in our literature than in days past. 
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Downright carelessness is often the root 
of the evil. Some time ago a story was 
current of an editor writing, “ We remem- 
ber seeing Canning, when we were a boy.” 
More recent instances of similar awkward- 
ness are easily found, even where they 
would be least expected. “The boys 
were served out with long canes ” (to beat 
the bounds); instead of ‘“ Long canes were 
served out to the boys.” “He was given 
a statue,” for “A statue was given him.” 
“They were shown the way,” for “ The way 
was shown to them.” “He sustained,” 
for “ He met with,” an accident. “ The 
dinner was partook of.’ All these ques- 
tionable phrases appear in the columns of 
our leading journals. Even works less 
ephemeral are not without fault; one of 
our philosophers writes, “ There reguzres 
a multiplicity of illustration ;” one of our 
recent diocesan histories speaks of “ dif- 
fering with him.” * An advertisement of 
wine says, “‘ We guarantee identity ¢o sam- 
ple.” A few years ago, the circular sum- 
moning members of Parliament ran thus, 
‘“* Business of importance will de proceeded 
with.” “Under the circumstances” is 
common for “z# the circumstances.” <A 
periodical of high character used not long 
ago the extraordinary expression, “his 
late father.” 

A similar laziness may be seen in the 
use of inconsistent metaphors. One is 
reminded of the Irish orator, who said 
that his opponent had -“ flung aside the 
mask and shown the cloven foot.” The 
passage following is part of the announce- 
ment of a new periodical: “ There is no 
newspaper in which the Precise platform 
here adopted is taken up.” To say noth- 
ing of a “ precise platform,” the incongru- 
ity is obvious of “adopting a platform;” 
while “ taking it up” suggests “ pulling it 
down.” Ina memorial, widely circulated, 
of an educational association, we are told 
that “the fairness and success or other- 
wise of one /eading feature of the new 
code, must depend on, etc.” <A “feature” 
may be prominent and conspicuous, pleas- 
ing or unpleasing, beautiful or ugly ; but 
itis not easy to imagine a “leading fea- 
ture.” One of the ablest writers of our 
day speaks of “ furthering an end.” To 
make a thing “ further” off is hardly mak- 
ing the way to it easier. 

This looseness of diction leads to an 
inexcusable license in the invention of 
new words. ‘To save time and trouble, 
anything lying near at hand is snatched up, 





| ® Lately an able writer wrote of “‘ the czar’s resist- 
| ance of the pope’s overtures.”’ 
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and somehow:is dovetailed into its place. 
In truth, nothing is easier than this proc- 
ess, if once you can persuade yourself 
that any word may be forced to serve in 
any capacity, and that, by a slight altera- 
tion of the termination, or even without 
this, nouns and verbs, substantives and 
adjectives, may change places in a mo- 
ment. But this amiable reciprocity of the 
parts of speechis bewildering. Weseem 
to be going back, as if by a cyclic ten- 
dency, to a Polynesian poverty in our vo- 
cabulary. A word known as a noun ap- 
pears suddenly transformed into a verb. 
“Money was d/oaned freely,” we read in 
a daily paper. Why not “Money was 
lent”? “ The rebels raided the village.” 
“ Our correspondent éxtervieved the great 
man.” To “prospect” means to view the 
prospect; to “progress” stands for to 
make progress.* The geologist writes of 
“deposits which have been faulted out of 
sight.” By way of compensation, verbs 
are made to do the work of nouns. A 
clever contributor to our magazines writes 
of the “ we/ter of opinions ;” nor are the 
newspapers slow to follow such a prece- 
dent. “A fxd of considerable interest 
was made by the explorers.” “ Oxford 
scored two wizs” against the sister uni- 
versity. ‘ Exhibit” is used for a thing 
exhibited, or for the exhibition itself. 
With equal facility verbs neuter become 
active, if required. “I must faz/ them,” 
that is, mark them as having failed, writes 
an inspector of schools in his report. 
“ Difficulties which we do not d/znk,” 
writes a reviewer. Some one speaks of 
“emigrating a family,” in the sense of 
assisting them to emigrate ; just as Rarey, 
the famous horse-breaker, used to “ gen- 
tle” a refractory horse. A clever person 
is “talented.” To suit the exigencies of 
the moment, a verb assumes a meaning 
diametrically opposite toits own. A news- 
paper relates how Mr. A. “ offered to hire” 
(not to “hire out”) “his hay-drier to the 
corporation.” Adjectives become sub- 
stantives, and vice versd. People resident 
in a place are “residenters.” Hymn- 
writers are too often guilty of a disregard 
of the laws of language; almost any dog- 
grel is sometimes allowed to pass muster 
in a hymn, which should be the best ex- 
pression of the noblest thoughts. Really, 
in our unbridled license we are scarcely 
surpassed by the young lady from Boston, 
who said that her brother “ scu/pted,” and 


* Johnson, after ‘not used,’? quotes from Shake- 
speare, ‘‘doth progress on thy cheeks.”” Webster adds 
other instances, chiefly modern. 
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that she could “ warble a few wards and 
tap the ivories.” 

This laxity gives birth to very strange 
formations —for instance, “regrettable,” 
“dependable,” “statutable ” (for statuto- 
ry), ‘“proportionable” (for proportional), 
etc.,etc. An author, whose published ser- 
mons are a household word for pure, idio- 
matic English, condescends to “ reliable.” 
A leading journal uses “ preventative ” 
(suggested probably by “ frequentative ”) 
for “preventive,” and “declination,” 
for declining an office. “ Sustentation ” 
passes muster as a legitimate derivative 
from “sustain.” A periodical of high rep- 
utation speaks of “ minifying the evil con- 
sequences,” and lends its sanction to the 
anomalous word “ignore.” Composite 
words are as lawless as derivatives. ‘ Zo- 
edone” and “antigropela,” uncouth as 
they are, can account for their parentage. 
But what can be pleaded for mongrels like 
“‘hedozone,” “sub-way,” “ cablegram,” 
etc.?* 

Trade and commerce take strange liber- 
ties with language. From not knowing 
or from not caring, many a gash is inflict- 
ed, which cannot be healed easily. Sid- 
ney Smith castigated the advertisements 
of his day; ¢ a long list might be made of 
our own eccentricities in that way. One 
advertisement announces “carpets in 
many makes ;” another, “ zzcalved cows.” 
An auctioneer brags of his “well exded 
hay,” or of his “well szcceeded wines.” 
A critic of the harvest says, “* The lower 
portion (why not part ?) of the ear is short- 
eda.” Tosave an infinitesimal quantity of 
time or of ink, words essential to the sense 
are omitted altogether. A circular says, 
“We will despatch the goods by own 
van.” A customer is quoted in praise 
of, say, the “ Revalenta Ambrosiana,” as 
“ Have tasted and like it.” “I wrote 
you” t does duty for “I wrote to you.” 
Every kind of business devises a techni- 
cal jargon of its own, often quite unneces- 
sarily. ‘I find in the dump Pile” (this is 
from a mining circular) “seven hundred 
tons of ore; I sampled them; my fan- 
nings indicated,” etc. One might expect 
lawyers, at any rate, to be accurate. Why 
say “the reciting indenture,” when we 
mean “the indenture recited ”? 


*  Licuit semperque licebit 
Signatum presente nota producere nomen. 
But Horace adds : — 
Sunt certi denique fines, etc. 
+ For instance, ‘** Wanted a coachman to drive a pair 


of horses of a religious turn of mind.”’ ; 
t For this apparent irregularity good precedent is 








pleaded. 
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Sometimes the harm done may be traced 
to the foreigner. No doubt our language is 
indebted, even more than other languages, 
to the influences from without which have 
made it what it is, pre-eminently copious 
and versatile. But there is need of cau- 
tion, lest what is alien find its way into 
the system without being assimilated. 
Certain elementary rules must be ob- 
served; and unless the intruder is really 
wanted, it ought not to be let in. Why 
should the critic, describing a musical 
festival, speak of “ exploiting the wonder- 
ful power of Handel to attract a crowd ”? 
What excuse is there for a hybrid phrase 
like “a conference will be preached”? 
Americanisms are often amusing. But 
where is the need of “shortage ” for “ de- 
ficiency”? The chief offenders in this 
way are the foreign correspondents of our 
papers, possibly from an unnecessary fear 
of not being understood at home, unless 
they translate everything into its English 
equivalent. Thus from Paris we read of 
a “ Duke of Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia,” or 
from Rome of a “ Count Ruspoli.”* Rog- 
ers, in his notes on “ Italy,” wrote “ Fran- 
cis Carrara.” It would be pedantic to in- 
sist on “ Petrarca” for “ Petrarch;” but 
“Francis Carrara” is a curious medley of 
the two languages. Recently in a very 
interesting criticism on one of Bishop 
Lightfoot’s learned treatises, a reviewer 
wrote “ Eusebzws” and “ Dionyszos” on 
the same page.t 

Some one when asked why he made 
long speeches, excused himself on the 
ground that he had not time to make them 
Shorter. Perhaps this is the cause of the 
redundancy of expletives in the composi- 
tions of our day.{ Where a simple state- 
ment is all that is required, one fails to sce 
the use of “ We may add that, etc.,” “It 
may be remarked that, etc.,” “It is inter- 
esting to observe that, etc.” A writer can- 
not say what he has to say without some 
such exordium as “ It may be well that I 
should remark,” “It may safely be as- 
serted without fear of contradiction,” etc. 
Sometimes there is a curious blending of 
the grandiloquent and the conversational 
in the same sentence. A clever essayist 
speaks of “a considerable deal of philos- 


* One read lately in the foreign correspondence of a 
daily paper, “* ‘The king of Servia is about to undergo 
a cure at,’’ etc. 

t Mr. Frederick Harrison, in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury (No cvii.), argues, that if we say “the Kiirfurst 
of Kéln’’ we ought to say “der Kiirfurst von K@ln.” 
It might almost as fairly be inferred that we ought to 
print the words in German type. 


ophy ; ” another of “the entire of them ;” 
another writes, “they have one pretty uni- 
form consolation.” Sometimes we have 
a curious misapprehension of a familiar 
expression. Speaking of the recent con- 
ference of the emperors at Gastein, the 
narrator regrets “ that they could not see 
eye to eye;” as if the words meant not 
seeing things face to face, but seeing 
things in precisely the same way. Some- 
times a gratuitous “that” is thrust into 
“direct” narration. ‘ His view of social 
subjects is indicated by his declaration 
that ‘I prefer to leave fa haute politique 
alone.’ ” 

What is slang? Some one once haz- 
arded the assertion, that all language is 
slang. It would be nearer the mark to 
define slang as, essentially, the application 
of an illustration ludicrously incommen- 
surate with the thing to which it is ap- 
plied, and, accidentally, the familiar use 
of a technical expression in a sense for 
which it was not intended originally. 
Slang is, in short, giving nicknames to 
things. “Mr. B.” (says the report of the 
boat-race) “t¢udbbed the crews well, and 
stroked them to Iffley.” Most persons 
acknowledge the absurdity of “awfully 
jolly ” and of other similar freaks of boy- 
ish exuberance. Young ladies, too, have 
a slang of their own. A small thing is 
“ wee,” or “tiny ;” a pretty thing is “ bon- 
ny;” the children at a school-feast are 
“a goodly number,” and they are “ ve- 
galed” on tea and cake. Slang is every- 
where. Why should “ big” be reiterated 
when we mean “large,” or “mighty” for 
“great”? What is gained by calling a 
panic “a scare,” a folly “a craze,” a hoax 
“a sell,” a ship (or a soldier) “a liner,” or 
by saying of a horse or a watch, “It is a 
good goer,” instead of saying, “It goes 
well’’? 

Even writers in the foremost rank are 
sometimes guilty of extraordinary sole- 
cisms. The Addison of our day, in one 
of his charming novels, relates how his 
heroine “ had /azd awake all night.” The 
eloquent and accomplished painter in 
words describes how “the Dead Sea Jaid 
waveless beneath him.” * Dickens has 
lent his sanction to “our muéua/ friend.” 
Phrases like these are plentiful: “ The 
reverend prebend,” “the learned antiqua- 
rian,” “ whether or no,” “ egually as good 
as,” “ more preferable than,” etc. When 
those who lead the way offend thus, it is 
no wonder that an invalid, recommending 
a couch, writes, “ It is most luxuria#zé,” or 





P t A clever essayist lately wrote, ‘It is manifestly evi- 
ent. 





* Cf. “* Let him Zay.”? — Childe Harold, IV. clxxx. 














that a servant says, “ The cup must be 
stood on a slab.” 

Extremes meet; and our slovenliness 
in style is balanced, though not corrected, 
by affectation and mannerism. Some 
graceful lines, which appeared lately in a 
weekly newspaper, were marred by — 


Upon it g/ist the morning dew. 


A delightful essayist speaks of profound 
“sincerezess ;” one of our greatest living 
poets has coined “olive-silvery;” a re- 
viewer has invented, quite unnecessarily, 
“disharmony.” “ Loathly ” is no improve- 
ment on “loathsome,” nor “deathly” on 
“deadly ;” “outcome,” fashionable as it 
is, is no better than “result.” A natural- 
ist tells us, that “the muzzle (of the ani- 
mal) is concolorous with the body.” This 
fondness for seven-leagued words has 
much to answer for; it seems to fascinate 
a certain class of writers. Why should 
the essayist say, “ He did not collaborate 
with us,” or “ It tends to stadi/ize the intel- 
lect”? Why use an expression so obvi- 
ously pleonastic as “ sonorous-sounding,” 
or say, in describing a funeral, “‘ The dean 
conducted this portion of the service,” 
when all that is meant is merely “ He read 
the lesson”? “ Penalize” for “ punish,” 
* operatives” for “workmen,” “agricul- 
turists ” for “farmers” — where is the 
good of these and similar excrescences ? 

It is pedantry, when once a word has 
been naturalized, to insist on treating it 
as an alien. For example, “indexes,” 
strange as it looks to any one who knows 
Latin, holds its own against “indices,” 
“emporiums” against “emporia.” But 
common sense demands “due regard to 
the fundamental rules of grammar.” A 
sentence like this, which appeared a few 
years ago in a well-written essay, is inde- 
fensible: “The head-masters, from he of 
Harrow downwards.” A well-known critic 
of art writes: “Delos or Dodona were 
good places to find him.” An eminent 
historian writes: “ either party were 
contending.” Others write: “ There is o 
attempt here or elsewhere,” “ Their influ- 
ence azd example has civilized.” To the 
end of time, probably, some will prefer to 
say “The crowd was noisy,” “ The com- 
mittee was of opinion,” “ The army was 
scattered ;” others will say “were.” But 
there can be no question, when the con- 
junctive or the disjunctive copula is used, 
whether the verb ought to be singular 
or plural. “James or John is,” “ James 
and John are,” “James with John is,” 
—all this is obvious. Strictly speaking, 
“none are” is wrong. Ina recent trans- 
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lation, fairly done, of a French book, one 
finds, “ They durst not,” just as people 
sometimes write “wert” for “wast.” It 
may be a question whether we ought to 
say “if it is” or “if it be,” whether we 
ought to write “a” or “an” before “u,” 
whether “develop” or “develope,” “ civ- 
ilise ” or “ civilize,” is more correct, when 
we ought to use “ my ” and when “ mine,” 
whether “a means ” and “little ones ” are 
permissible, whether Lord Beaconsfield 
was right in his way of spelling “labor,” 
“honor,” etc. But clearly this is wrong: 
“If the imputation de true” (the words 
occurred lately in a monthly magazine) “it 
would indicate,” etc. It may be a ques- 
tion as to the omission of the relative, 
though certainly there is clumsiness, if not 
ambiguity, in “ The flock he feeds sup- 
plies the food he wants,” but, without 
question, to insert a superfluous “and,” 
as is not uncommon, before the relative is 
worthy of Mrs. Gamp. A mistake too 
often made is to use “ while” without its 
apodosis. “In New Zealand it had a slow 
start. While elsewhere all other things 
have been sacrificed to it.” The same 
mistake recurs twice in one page of the 
essay whence the passage is taken. 

The adverb, as the name implies, comes 
naturally after the verb, and is more forci- 
ble, more emphatic, in this position; 
though there are, of course, exceptions to 
this as to every rule; ¢.g., “well said,” 
“well done.”* A brilliant essayist and 
poet of our day sets a good example on 
this point. Though it may sound more 
conversational, less elaborate, or perhaps 
for that very reason, he is not afraid of 
saying. “ He admired him szucerely and 
praised him gezerously.” There is some- 
thing of the cumbrous stiffness, which is 
the reproach of German prose, though 
German poetry is singularly free from it, 
in “the directly conceivable forms,” which 
one of our philosophers discourses about, 
and in such complications as “to gratut- 
tously eliminate” something. Why should 
persons entering a building be requested 
“to thoroughly wipe their shoes, and not 
to wipe them thoroughly ”? It may seem 
a small thing, this question of the position 
of the adverb, but the clearness, as well 
as the euphony, of a sentence depends 
very much on the order of the words. 

If ever the advocates of “ phonetic” 
spelling should have their way—a not 
very likely contingency —a serious blow 


* Macaulay describes *‘ the mere holiday politician” 
as one who * flinches from his duties when he should 
resolutely perform them ;” that is, be resolute in per- 
forming them. 
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would be given to the vital principle of 
language through the etymology of its 
component parts. Meantime there is a 
danger from our ingenious and enterpris- 
ing cousins across the Atlantic. Perhaps 
our readers have noticed an advertisement 
of a“ coker-nut.” Some uncertainty there 
must be about spelling ; one fashion suc- 
ceeds another, but about the principles, 
which underlie these accidental variations, 
there can be no question among those 
who know whence the words come, and 
how they have acquired their meaning. 
In the same way there is a good deal of 
caprice as to capital letters. A book 
printed a century agois as thickly studded 
with capitals as a book in German type. 
Perhaps it is a safe rule, to use a capital 
only when the thing or person is regarded 
individually, and needs to be kept distinct 
from homonyms, as “the Reformation,” 
‘the Restoration,” “the Visitor of a col- 
lege,” “the Scriptures,” etc. Even an 
adjective may represent, as it were, a 
semi-proper name, as “ the College for the 
tind.” 

Who will be bold enough to lay down 
rules for punctuation, or sanguine enough 
to expect printers to observe them? One 
thing, at least, may be affirmed without 
incurring the charge of purism, that a 
comma is wanted, whenever a new princi- 
pal verb occurs. For instance, “ No time 
could be worse than a time, in which,” 
etc. Buta sentence like this is often dis- 
located by a comma after “ worse ” instead 
of after “time.” Sometimes, indeed, the 
comma is impossible, even when the sense 
requires it, as in “ They are trained for 
what will be their future career,” “* what” 
being equivalent to “that, which.” Some- 
times, on the other hand, a comma, though 
unnecessary, makes the sense clearer to 
the eye, as in “Pitt, having gained a 
majority, became prime minister.” It 
might be amusing, did space permit, to 
contrast the enormous sentences, in which 
some writers delight, with the “staccato ” 
style of Macaulay; but space fails. If to 
any one some of the points touched upon 
seem very minute, let the words, spoken 
long ago, be remembered — 


He nugz seria ducunt 
In mala. 


It is not intended that all the phrases 
cited are solecisms, nor that none of them 
can shelter itself under precedent, but 
that they are awkward and inexact. An 
expression may be ungraceful or inappro- 
priate without being ungrammatical. 
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From All The Year Round. 
LINDLEY MURRAY. 

** PAUCIS notus, paucioribus ignotus,” is 
the inscription which marks the grave of 
Burton, who wrote the “ Anatomy of Mel- 
ancholy,” and with equal truth and fitness 
may the words stand at the commence- 
ment of this article. 

The name of Lindley Murray is, indeed, 
familiar to us as a household word, and 
his works, if not exactly popular, which 
schoolbooks never are, have attained toa 
world-wide celebrity, and almost to a uni- 
versal circulation ; but of the man himself, 
his personality, his character, his history, 
we know nothing, or next to nothing. 
Nor does the study of his chief work help 
to increase our knowledge in this respect. 
He gives us his opinion as to the wisdom 
of Socrates and Plato; he seems to sug- 
gest some impossible kind of relation be- 
tween eagles’ wings and the Drapers’ 
Company; and he mentions not only that 
he loved Penelope, but that Penelope was 
loved by him. This is all, however; and 
the avowal, though interesting in itself, 
is isolated, fragmentary, and tantalizing. 
There is a reproach underlying the old 
truism, that the world knows nothing of 
its greatest men; and, though Lindley 
Murray can hardly claim a place in such a 
category, still it may not be undesirable 
for us to learn somewhat of the life-career 
of one who fills an honorable, indeed an 
almost unique, position in our educational 
literature. 

He was born in 1745, at Swetara, Penn- 
sylvania, the eldest of the twelve children 
of a prosperous Quaker, who was at once 
a miller, a shipowner, and a merchant. 
Early in life young Lindley developed a 
wild and unmanageable temperament, and 
when little more than an infant clambered 
out on the roof and refused to return 
until guaranteed against punishment. At 
school he was smart and intelligent, rather 
than diligent or industrious. He had no 
disinclination to study in itself, but the 
acquisition of knowledge interfered with 
amusement, and he often played truant. 
Boy-like he had a fondness for teasing 
animals, though without any cruel inten- 
tion, and this propensity remained with 
him until, in matured years, he was cured 
of it by the following occurrence. Being 
in London in 1771, he went to see some 
elephants kept in the royal stables at 
Buckingham Palace, and while there man- 
aged to abstract some of the food placed 
before one of them; some weeks after he 
paid a second visit, having forgotten all 
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about the matter ; but the elephant’s mem 
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ory was more retentive, and he aimed with 
his trunk a furious blow at the future 
grammarian, which the latter with great 
difficulty avoided. 

An incident in 1759, when he was only 
fourteen years of age, illustrates in a re- 
markable manner his strength of character 
and firmness of purpose. Having received 
a severe beating from his father for spend- 
ing an evening at his uncle’s house on an 
occasion when it was impossible for him 
to obtain the permission, which his parents 
would not have refused if at home, the 
sense of injustice rankled so much in his 
breast that he determined to run away. 
His father, a short time before, had pre- 
sented him with some imported watches, 
in order to develop the trading instinct, in 
which he was somewhat lacking, so that 
the lad was not destitute of funds. His 
plan of emancipating himself was an ex- 
traordinary one for a boy of fourteen to 
adopt. He obtained a suit of clothes dif- 
ferent from those he usually wore, which 
were probably of the Quaker cut, and 
actually placed himself at a boarding- 
school at Burlington, New Jersey, intend- 
ing to acquire a knowledge of French 
before beginning the world on his own 
account. For some time he remained 
here happily enough until meeting one 
day, in Philadelphia, a gentleman who 
knew him, he was entrusted with an impor- 
tant letter, and asked to deliver it person- 
ally in New York ; this he conscientiously 
did; but, being detained in the city, he 
was discovered by his uncle and with dif- 
ficulty induced to return home. Here all 
was made easy ; a tutor was procured for 
him; he joined eagerly in the proceedings 
of a debating club; and, manifesting a 
taste for law, his determination overcame 
his father’s opposition to this choice of a 
profession ; and he was bound, or articled, 
to the family lawyer, having for his fellow- 
pupil John Jay, afterwards celebrated as 
an American statesman. 

Having been called to the bar, he mar- 
ried in 1767, and for a few years lived in 
England. 

Finding on his return to America, in 
1771, that legal business was almost in 
abeyance owing to the political troubles 
of the Revolution, he purchased a seaside 
residence at Islip, Long Island, and spent 
his time fishing and boating, at the same 
time restoring his health, which was not 
very robust. 

After four years he came back to New 
York, and, seeing no better prospect than 
before of professional occupation, he 
boldly entered into trade, for which he 
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had hitherto shown no aptitude. Either 
his ability was good, or his good fortune 
very great, or more probably both were 
favored by the circumstances of the time; 
but, whatever was the cause, his commer- 
cial enterprise was rapidly successful ; and 
shortly after the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence he retired on a competence which 
lasted him for the remainder of his life. 

He acquired a beautiful house on the 
Hudson, a few miles from the city, and 
was looking forward to a future of happy 
ease, close to his friends, freed from busi- 
ness anxieties, and furnished with occu- 
pation and amusement by his gun, his 
garden, and his boat. Such dreams, how- 
ever, he was never permitted to realize. 
His health began to decline and his limbs 
to lose their power. The air at his river- 
side “ paradise ” did not agree with him; 
medicinal springs and country resorts 
proved equally inefficacious ; and, finally, 
his doctors declared that his best prospect 
of health lay in a residence in England, 
recommending the air of Yorkshire as the 
most suitable to his constitution. 

Accordingly, in 1784, he left America, 
and, after some time spent in looking out 
for a suitable house, he finally fixed him- 
self at Holdgate, within a mile of York, 
from which he never afterwards removed. 
His bodily health was fairly good, but his 
power of motion grew weaker and weaker, 
and before long entirely failed. Confined 
thus to the house, principally to a single 
room, he naturally turned to study, and at 
length to authorship, as a resource, and in 
1787 he produced his first book. This 
was a series of sketches intended to show 
the power of religion over the mind, es- 
pecially in time of misfortune or at the 
approach of death, and was illustrated by 
examples ranging from Socrates, Con- 
fucius, and Saint Paul, to Richelieu, 
Czsar Borgia, and Dr. Doddridge. This 
he published anonymously, and distributed 
it gratuitously amongst his neighbors ; but 
the book thus modestly introduced became 
very popular, and eventually ran through 
eighteen editions. 

Some of his friends having established 
a school at York for “the guarded edu- 
cation of young women,” Mr. Murray 
delivered some informal lectures to the 
teachers on the methods of imparting a 
knowledge of the English language. 
These little lectures or addresses he, at 
their request, expanded into book-form, 
and so, in 1795, his “ English Grammar” 
was offered to the public. Its success 
was immediate and unmistakable; and, 








thus encouraged, he wrote a book of 
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grammatical exercises, followed by a key ; 
and in 1797 made an abridgement of the 
grammar, which, even in his own lifetime, 
reached its eighty-sixth edition. 

Next appeared an “ English Reader,”’ 
and in 1800 a sequel, or more advanced 
volume, which was very highly and de- 
servedly praised. It was an enormous 
improvement on the books of a similar 
kind then existing. Its selections, which 
aimed at being interesting as well as in- 
structive, were marked by judgment and 
taste, and comprised such poems as “ The 
Traveller,” “The Deserted Village,” 
Gray’s “ Elegy,” andj “Grongar Hill,” 
with shorter extracts from Thomson, Mil- 
ton, Cowper, Crabbe, and Prior. 

In 1802 he wrote “Le Lecteur Fran- 
cois;” a few years later, an introduction 
to the same; and in 1804 an English 
spelling-book, and also a small primer for 
very young children. 

The spelling-book was as well and care- 
fully executed as his other books, and 
met with similar acceptance. Nearly fifty 
editions have been called for, and it has 
been published, not only in England and 
America, but at Calcutta and even at 
Cadiz. 

His other writings were few and unim- 
portant. A small tract against theatrical 
and frivolous amusements appeared at 
Philadelphia in 1799, and a “ Doctrinal 
Compendium for Young Members of the 
Society of Friends,” a little book inculcat- 
ing the duty of daily perusing the Bible, 
and a pamphlet biography of a religious 
friend of his, Mr. Tuke, from time to time 
issued from his pen. This, with a volume 
of extracts from Horne’s “ Commentary 
on the Psalms,” was all he ever wrote; 
but these productions did not terminate 
his literary activity. He considered it his 
duty to make such additions and improve- 
ments as were found necessary in those 
works which had received so large an 
amount of public favor. 

Urged by his London publishers he 
issued, in 1808, a library edition in two 
volumes of his grammar, with its exer- 
cises and key, and personally superin- 
tended the alterations and revisions which 
were called for by an interminable series 
of new editions. This he did from a 
sense of moral obligation, and not influ- 
enced either by desire or prospect of 
profit, for he had disposed of his copy- 





rights on terms and for objects equally 
creditable to himself. | 

At the present day, when the rival | 
claims of publishers and authors are so | 
hotly canvassed, it is interesting to read | 
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his account of the commercial side of his 
literary experience. He says of his pub- 
lishers : * They gave a liberal price for the 
books; and, 1 must say, that in all our 
transactions together — which have not 
been very limited—they have demon- 
strated great honor and uprightness, and 
entirely justified my confidence and ex- 
pectation. I have great pleasure in know- 
ing that the purchase of the copyrights 
has proved highly advantageous to them; 
and though it has turned out much more 
lucrative than was at first contemplated, 
they are fully entitled to the benefit.” 

For his grammar, abridgement, exer- 
cises, and key, he obtained eight hundred 
pounds; for the reader, introduction and 
sequel, seven hundred and fifty; for his 
French books, seven hundred pounds; 
and for his spelling-book and primer, five 
hundred pounds. He at one time con- 
templated a kind of expurgated edition of 
the poets; but, happily perhaps for his 
reputation, never attempted to carry it 
into effect. His means being sufficient 
for his simple mode of life, and having no 
family, he devoted all his literary income 
to charitable and benevolent objects. He 
furnished a brief autobiographical sketch 
in a series of letters, which comprise the 
history of his life down to 1809; and this 
forms the basis of the volume of memoirs 
published after his death. From this 
date the record of his history is almost 
devoid of incident. In 1810 he was ad- 
mitted an honorary member of the Histor- 
ical Society of New York, and in 1816 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of the same city. These were the only 
literary or academic distinctions he ever 
received. Indeed, so retired was the life 
he led, from temperament as well as ne- 
cessity, that many of those acquainted 
with his writings were either altogether 
ignorant of, or very imperfectly informed 
as to, the facts of his existence; and Dr. 
Blair, who corresponded with him, shared 
the most generally received opinion that 
he was a schoolmaster. The Edgeworths, 
and a few other visitors of social or liter- 
ary distinction, called on him in his re- 
treat ; and were much impressed by his 
kindly manner and dignified appearance, 
and by his powers of conversation, so far 
as his weakness of voice permitted him to 
exercise them. 

Of his works it is not necessary to say 
much. Their merit is proved by the per- 


|manence as well as the width of their 


popularity ; and their general utility has 
never been called in question. Their plan 
and method have been gradually super- 
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seded by the more logical and scientific | attached to England; and of that British 
system of our own time ; and even tech-| Constitution under which he lived, he ex- 
nical inaccuracies have been pointed out | pressed the opinion, “It has stood the 


by Mr. Moon and other critics. The | 
dreadful “and which ” whose discovery in | 
in “The Heart of Midlothian” has so| 
shocked Mr. Andrew Lang, is also to be 
found in the grammar of Lindley Murray. 
We smile, too, while we differ from his 
dictum, that as a matter of gender “ we 
perceive an impropriety” in calling a 
woman a philosopher or an astronomer, 
though “we can say she is an architect, 
a botanist, a student,” so that a correct 
designation might be given to Bess 0’ 
Hardwick, while it was denied to Mrs. 
Somerville. But even if his errors and 
inelegancies were ten times more numer- 
ous, they could not seriously detract from 
the solid value of his achievement. His 
closing years were passed in great pain; 
but his intellect was always clear, and he 
never ceased altogether from work. True, 
he labored in English, and not in Greek ; 
and his work was synthetic and construc- 
tive, rather than analytic and critical. 
Otherwise, he is like enough to Mr. Brown- 
ing’s hero: — 

So, with the throttling hands of death at 

strife, 
Ground he at grammar; 
Still, thro’ the rattle parts of speech were rife, 
While he could stammer. 


He settled Hoti’s business — let it be! 
Properly based Oun; 

Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic De, 
Dead from the waist down. 


His maimed and suffering existence was 
prolonged until the sixteenth of February, 
1826, when he expired somewhat sud- 
denly, in the eighty-first year of his age. 
Through all the long illness which made 
up his “life, he had been nursed with the 
most careful attention by his wife, to 
whom, on the anniversary of their wed- 
ding, which was also her birthday, he 
never failed to present a little literary 
offering of tenderness and affection, — 


With sweetest memories mingled, and with 


hope. 


She survived him for some years, and 
on her death, his property was, according 
to his will, devoted to the manumission 
and education of negro slaves, and to 
missionary efforts amongst the American 
Indians. He never took any part in pol- 
itics, and would, perhaps, have experi- 
enced some difficulty in choosing a side ; 
for though he loved America, and regret- 
ted his enforced exile, he was also warmly 





test of ages and attracted the admiration 
|of the world.” He was neither a genius 
nor a hero, not even, in the strict sense, a 
scholar ; but there is an actual and an 
abiding character of usefulness in his 
effort to lighten “the long and tedious 
track of slavish grammar.” He was a 
good man; patient, benevolent, tolerant, 
with a quick intelligence, vivid and active 
sympathies, and an energetic tenacity of 
will —a graft of American hickory upon 
English oak. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
AN EPISODE OF THE LONG VACATION. 


CHANCE had thrown them together in a 
little inn on the Moselle, the briefless Bar- 
rister, wandering melancholy and alone, 
and these charming English girls with 
their brothers, the Artist and the young 
Oxonian. And now on a glorious August 
day they were dining like old friends to- 
gether in the leafy verandah overlooking 
the river, amid a litter of home news- 
papers ten days old, paint-boxes, camp- 
stools, half-finished sketches, and cigars. 
“ Are we going, or are we not, to the Fest 
at Piinderich to-morrow?” said the Wan- 
derer to his fair neighbor, the talented 
Titania. “Of course we are,” replied 
Titania. “Who ever dreamt of anything 
else?” chimed in Speranza, darting a 
fiery glance at their guardians, the head 
and under keepers, the Student and the 
Artist, the brothers. The Artist shook his 
head and looked solemnly at the canvas 
by his side; but the Student said nothing, 
for he quailed under Speranza’s glance. 

So it was arranged, and the two horses 
of the village with its ancient wagonette 
bespoken. Next day at two they start, 
leaving the Artist to his labors, but taking 
with them for sponsors the daughters of 
their host, the stalwart Henriette and 
Augusta, and their cousin Mathilde with 
the blue revolving eyes. On rumbles the 
ancient wagonette through the fruit-tree 
avenues which line the river, flowing 
swift between climbing, rock-crowned vine- 
yards, past old-world villages and _ tall 
white gabled houses adorned with won- 
derful carvings, past countless wayside 
shrines decked with fresh flowers. 

Piinderich is reached by four. The 
little village is gay with flags and garlands 
of leaves and flowers stretched across the 
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streets; every little inn, and there are | collecting from each gentleman one penny 
many of them, hums and throbs with mu-| for himself and his partner, the price of 


sic and dancing. 
~ . ” 
Schneiders, where the “better people 

congregate, is already crammed. The 


long benches indoors and out of doors | 


are packed with bronzed festive faces ; 
on every woman’s lips is a smile; in each 
male mouth a heavy porcelain pipe; the 


tables are brilliant with tall glasses of | 
From the Zanzsaal 


bright yellow wine. 
overhead come the inspiriting strains of 
waltz and polka, and the measured thump 
of heavy feet. A space is cleared for the 
new-comers at the end of the garden, 
chairs and table set down, the wine cr- 
dered, —the choicest at one shilling the 
bottle ! — and preparations made instantly 
for the fray. The etiquette is simple but 
severe —the young man selects his part- 
ner, approaches her without introduction, 
makes a ceremonious bow, offers his arm, 
and away! Only, when once his arm has 
been taken by the young lady, she must 
not let it go until he brings her back 
flushed and breathless to her friends, ac- 
knowledging his happiness with a second 
ceremonious bow. 

Henriette, Augusta, and Mathilde are 
soon snapped up by old friends. Nothing 
daunted, the Wanderer, having with due 
ceremony invited Titania, threads a way 
through the crowded garden alleys, up the 
twisting, ramshackle staircase, and emerg- 
ing finally through a cloud of tobacco 
smoke, which rises from the tables en- 
croaching upon the Zexzsaa/, bursts upon 
the admiring gaze of the dancers. The 
youth of Piinderich is troubled by Tita- 
nia’s entry. It is something strange to 
them, this creature so sylph-like and deli- 
cate, this beauty weighing wonderfully 
less than eleven stone. In Rome you 
must do as Rome does. Here, therefore, 
you must not hold your partner with out- 
stretched arm in teapot fashion; nay, she 
must hold you as if she would lift a heavy 
sack, and your left arm instead of being 
outstretched must be tucked behind your 
back. The step is fast and furious — the 
hop-waltz, in fact, affected by illustrious 
personages at home. No guidance is at- 
tempted, nor indeed is possible; the 
method of holding partners being designed 
to make each couple as like a ball as pos- 
sible, so as to protit by the frequent can- 
nons. 

But if the dance is fast and furious it 
stops suddenly ; the “ half-dance,” as they 
call it, is over. From his narrow gallery 


The Gastwirthschaft- | the dance. 


During the interval the young men’s 
| eves are fixed upon Titania, reverentially, 
| but not without a glad expectancy. How- 
ever, the money has been collected. The 
music strikes up again, and the dance pro- 
ceeds merrily to its close. Then the 
couples come pouring into the garden, and 
ere Titania is seated, a dozen claimants 
for her hand present themselves. Spe- 
ranza has already been borne off by some 
impetuous youth. The Wanderer mean- 
time is not idle, and his roving eye soon 
encounters the belle of Piinderich. She 
is embarrassed among numerous suitors; 
the Wanderer steps up to make another, 
and with a smile she cuts the Gordian knot 
by walking off with the Englishman. How 
pretty she is in her dress of simple grey, 
her soft brown hair lying in glossy coils 
upon her head, her brown eyes brimming 
with truth, the touch of the sun on her 
firm cheeks, straight little nose, and the 
backs of her dimpled hands —for no 
gloves are worn! And how sweetly seri- 
ous her smile! No wonder that the Wan- 
derer feels proud, and bears himself with 
haughty assurance as he fights his way 
up-stairs. 

There, in the Zaazsaa/, Titania and 
Speranza are working havoc among hon- 
est German hearts, and the Student, stand- 
ing grim in a corner, murmurs, — 


Are things what they seem, 
Or are visions about? 


as he watches the pride of London draw- 
ing-rooms tearing round in the clutches of 
these horny-handed sons of toil, these 
sunburnt vine-growers in their heavy boots. 
Mark Hermann’s face as he bobs round 
with Titania clasped to his heart, what a 
smile illuminates its capacious contours! 
But, alas, in the interval for the collection 
of the orchestral pence, his expression 
suddenly clouds over, and a cold perspira- 
tion bathes his forehead. And why? 
Titania’s arm is pricked by the great pin 
which fastens the rose in his coat. Ger- 
man is too rough a tongue for her lips — 
at least she does not speak it—and he 
takes her gesture to mean that she would 
like the rose. Poor fellow! Dorothea is 
watching him with jealous eyes — Doro- 
thea, who pinned in the rose that after- 
noon! Was there ever a more poignant 





in the corner, the chef d’orchestre steps | 
down and walks slowly round the room| 





situation? He has torn the rose desper- 
ately from his buttonhole, and handed it 
over with trembling hand and averted 
eyes. But instantly he feels Titania’s deft 
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fingers pinning it in again; his relief is| and others the theatre. 
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again, 


Others, 


too heartfelt to be concealed ; the budding | prefer a quiet book by the fireside, and 


tragedy is nipped, and the wide smile set- 
tles once more on his face. The dance 
over, he seeks Dorothea, still smiling, but 
less widely, and somewhat guiltily. She 
has no answering smile for him, and the 
hold she lays on his arm is not relaxed 
until the evening is done. 

So waltz follows polka, and polka waltz, 
with the occasional interlude of a Rhine- 
lander, just to try the visitors’ prowess by 
its awkward hitch, until ten o'clock is 
reached. Then carriages, or rather carts, 
for the ox-cart is the native equivalent for 
the brougham, begin to be announced. 
The Wanderer is seen descending the 
staircase with the belle of Piinderich upon 
his arm, but the vine-embowered porch 
discreetly shields the tender parting as he 
hands her into the straw-laden ox-cart. 
He watches the slow jolting vehicle out 
of sight, and then turns sadly into the 
house, thinking of Nausicaa. Titania and 
Speranza have been danced off their feet 
by insatiable partners, and even now can 
scarcely be torn from their grasp. Hen- 
riette, Augusta, and Mathilde, each ap- 
peals in vain for one more last dance with 
the favored swain; the ancient wagonette 
stops the way, the Student with an ex- 
pression of absolute determination has 
already taken his seat, and off they must 
go. Warm farewells all round, a parting 
cheer, and home they drive in the star- 
light, waking on the way the thousand 
and one echoes of the winding valley. 

ROLAND GRAHAM. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
A PANEGYRIC ON SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


MR. LESLIE STEPHEN AT TOYNBEE HALL. 


A LARGE audience assembled at Toyn- 
bee Hall on Saturday evening to hear Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s paper on “ Walter Scott” 
—a paper made all the more interesting 
by the frequent autobiographical notes 
scattered through it. Before proceeding 
to speak of Scott in particular, Mr. Ste- 
phen made some remarks on novels in 


general. All men of sense, he said, love 
novelists. Even Darwin soothed his 


nerves after his scientific labor with the 
most industrious reading of all sorts of 
novels. Nothing gives repose more ef-| 
fectually than straying into the world of | 
fiction; but what is it that amuses us in | 
fiction? Some people like reading and | 


others psalm-singing, some a card-table | 


among the novel-readers some enjoy imag- 
inary ‘bloodshed, some have a taste for 
wild adventures which aim at the display 
of human nature and social foibles ; some 
like quiet pictures of commonplace life ; a 
very few choose the romance uncortami- 
nated by realism. “ My own taste,” Mr. 
Stephen continued, “ when I retire into 
the world of novels, is to find myself in 
a pleasant atmosphere, and to feel that I 
am conversing in the higher sense of the 
word with courteous-minded people, who 
do not drop their good manners even in 
their day-dreams, with people who are not 
too anxious to preach to me, and who 
know a scoundrel when they see one. I 
like my author to see life truly, and there- 
fore kindly —to see it truly, for 1 cannot 
be really interested in a fiction purposing 
to deal with realities, unless it shows me 
a clear insight into men and women, un- 
less I can feel that the observer of man- 
ners is grasping realities firmly, and that 
he knows what are the passions and ideas, 
the fears and the hopes, by which human 
beings are really stirred. Good fiction is 
not simply lying, but realism seen through 
the medium of a perfect imagination. ‘Tt 
will show that the really valuable elements 
in the world are the tender social affec- 
tions, and the good, honest, simple, natural 
feelings which bind men together and give 
the true value to life. Men of genius 
make us think better of the race and open 
our eyes to their good qualities. I like 
my novelist to be both truthful and gener- 
ous, and to have that characteristic which 
we term thorough manliness, and there- 
fore I love Sir Walter Scott.” 

Returning to the subject of the lecture, 
Mr. Stephen said: “When I am tired and 
fidgeted, I have no anodyne to which I 
take more kindly than a novel of Scott’s. 
Scott touches so many interests that it is 
easiest to approach him from the side that 
happens to be most interesting to the lec- 
turer. My mother was an enthusiastic 
admirer of Scott’s writings, and when I 
was a mere lad, and more than forty years 
ago, I learned to love his poems, and I 
love them still, for they have the genuine 
touch which makes poetry live. Scott was 





|the first person who really made people 
| love mountain scenery. He looked at na- 
| ture as a sportsman and agriculturist, and 
he gives the aspects of scenery which he 
| passes over in the enjoyment of fresh air 
|and healthy exercise. There is no pleas- 
ure so great to me as a ramble with Scott 
over his grey hills. 
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“ And Scott loved Scotland-country as 
he loved Scotland-nation. He was the 
sturdiest of patriots, but he was also a 
sturdy old Tory, a Tory of the old days 
when Toryism was at its greatest, a hater 
of the French Revolution, a man who 
thought that all Radicals ought to be put 
down as so many emissaries of the devil. 
He belonged to the generation who saw 
the fulfilment of some of Burke’s forebod- 
ings. He deplored the disruption of the 
old social order, not that he reasoned, but 
that he saw these things with the eye of a 
patriotic poet. To him his beloved Scot- 
land was the outcome of historic proc- 
esses, every lord even being the incarna- 
tion of the past. Such Toryism we may 
in the main respect, however little we may 
share it. 

“Scott gave up poetry because he had 
exhausted his vein; it was not his natural 
language. The Waverley novels, pub- 
lished in rapid succession, fascinated all 
England. He was undoubtedly an admir- 
able story-teller when he chose. No novel 
ever opened more effectively than “ Ivan- 
hoe,” and the rising interest with which 
we follow the events makes us forget 
all its anachronisms. In ‘The Bride of 
Lammermoor’ we are moved even to the 
border of the painful. In ‘Redgauntlet’ 
we have a beautiful legendary story, the 
story of the blind piper, inserted, and no 
writer probably ever gave a better picture 
of adventure in the infernal regions. 
Scott’s heroes generally bore us; indeed, 
Scott did not care for them himself, In 
‘Waverley ’ the hero is only dragged about 
to show us the gathering of the Highland 
clans and their march into England 
When Scott describes the Middle Ages, 
he convinces people that his personages 
have once been really alive, but he sees 
his contemporaries through the eyes of a 
contemporary. He bad the historic eye, 
and this is the great novelty which he 
has introduced into the air of fiction. It 
enabled him to appreciate the history 
passing before his eyes as well as that 
which he only knew from books. 

“My favorite character among Scott’s 
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heroes is Dandy Dinmont, in ‘Guy Man- 
nering.’ He is the type of the sturdy 
yeoman of the old school —a man with a 
rough exterior and tender as a woman 
within. He is the genuine Scot of the 
type probably best loved by his author. 
Scott does not make his characters change 
natures to reconcile us to them. The 
strong religious feelings of the Scotch 
peasants were in some respects antipa- 
thetic to him. From his youth he was 
filled with prejudices against the Cove- 
nanters, but he held that even a villain 
ought not to be misrepresented, and he 
cannot help doing justice to the people he 
had often reviled by making them the 
most attractive persons in the story. Clav- 
erhouse in ‘Old Mortality’ is the finest 
of these characters. The most impres- 
sive story is ‘The Heart of Midlothian.’ 
If it had been carried out to the end as 
ably as it was written at the beginning, it 
would have been, in my opinion, the best 
novel ever written. Scott never touches 
the relation of father and daughter without 
making them lovable. There is no in- 
stinct that he touches with a more loving 
land, except perhaps canine fidelity. Ia 
this novel we see the true Scotch nature 
at its best portrayed by a genuine Scot — 
the true sympathy that exists under a 
rough exterior and is spread through the 
lower classes of the nation, the material 
out of which spring some of the highest 
developments of the human race. 

“In conclusion, I consider Scott a 
little too much of a Tory in the inferior 
sense, being too much taken up by the 
desire to belong to the landed gentry. We 
forget the weakness, however, when we 
think of the heroism with which he met 
his misfortunes, and the gallantry with 
which he sacrificed health, and finally his 
life, to pay off his debts. I ask you to 
read his works from beginning to end, not 
forgetting his delightful notes, and when 
you have done, begin again at the begin- 
ning. I have never taken him up without 
laying him down in a more wholesome 
frame of mind.” 
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“There is apparently nothing unusual or suspicious either in the language or in the chirog- 
raphy of this letter, — it would probably be approved and passed by nine officials out of ten,— 
and yet it contains the words, ‘ Tell Alexe to fly, — arrest threatened.’ ” 


The cipher jetter given above is from Mr. Kennan’s “ Russian Provincial Prisons,” in the 
January Century. The evils of the present system, attempts at reform, and prison life are 
described, together with the knock alphabet and cipher square. 


The Chicago 7ribune recently said, speaking of THE CENTURY: “ Jn it the history of our 
times is more fairly set forth than in any other magazine. The Century articles on Russia, by 
George Kennan, are attracting the attention of the civilized world. Probably no other magazine 
articles printed in the English language just now touch upon a subject which so vitally interests, 
for many reasons, all thoughtful people iu Europe and America and Asia. With every article 
Mr. Kennan deepens the impression that his work has fallen into exactly the right hands. He ts 
so sensationalist, no sentimentalist. He ts careful, independent, human, and, above all, rigorously 
truthful ; one feels sure that he will never surrender to the temptations of exaggeration, even in a 
great cause.” 


The January CeNnTuRY further contains : 

The Formation of Lincoln's Cabinet, and the question of the Evacuation of Sumter, with 
many unpublished letters from cabinet members, including one from Mr. Seward declining the 
Secretaryship of State. Portraits are given. 

Meisterschatt, by Mark Twain. “The Patent Universally-Applicable Automatically-Adjust- 
able Language Drama.” A three-act play of wide interest. 

Iilustrated Articles. JouHN GILBERT, by J. Ranken Towse, with six portraits, five in char- 
acter. Two articles on the West and Western Sport, by E. V. Smalley and Lieut. Schwatka, 
illustrated by Farny and George Inness, Jr. 

THE CATACOMBS OF ROME, their origin and historical value, by Prof. Schaff, with thirteen 
pictures. 

JoHN Ruskin, the man and his work, by the art critic W. T. Stillman. Frontispiece 
portrait. 

Fiction. By Dr. Eggleston, George W. Cable, and H. S. Edwards (author of “Two Run- 
aways’), with illustrations ; and chapters of Mr. Stockton’s THE DUSANTEs. 

Other Contents, include Pecuniary Economy of Food by Professor Atwater; Open Letters, 
Editorials, Poems by James Whitcomb Riley and others, Bric-a-Brac, etc. 


All dealers sell it ; Price $4.00 a year, 35 cents a number. 


By a special offer, new subscribers beginning with this Fanuary number can have November 
and December free, and thus begin the volume and the Russian papers ; or new subscribers hegin- 
nine with November can have the twelve numbers of the past year (November, 1886 to October, 
1887, inclusive), to begin the Lincoln Life, with a year’s subscription, for $6.00 ; — the back num- 
bers bound, with subscription, $7.50. All dealers and the publishers fill orders for back numbers, 


THE CENTURY CO., New York. 
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THE BIBLIOTHECA SACRA is published at Oberlin, Ohio, under the editorial man- 
agement of G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, Wo. G. BALLANTINE, and FRANK H. FOSTER, 
Professors at Oberlin, Ohio. Associate Editors: Professor EDWARDs A. PARK, of 
Andover; Dr. JUDSON SMITH, of Boston ; Professors W. M. BARBOUR, of Mon- 
treal, E. C. BissELL, of Hartford, S. Ives Curtiss, of Chicago, ISRAEL E, DwIn- 
ELL, of Oakland, Cal., D. W. Stmon, of Scotland, and ARCHIBALD Durr, of Eng- 
land; Rev. CHARLES F, THWING, of Minneapolis, and Rev. C.V. SPEAR, of Oberlin. 

As heretofore, the BrIBLIOTHECA SACRA will aim to meet the wants of biblical 
scholars, both lay and clerical, of all denominations, while giving greater prominence 
than formerly to current topics of practical interest. The usual attention will be given 
to Biblical Criticism, in its various departments ; Theology in its doctrinal, historical, 
and practical aspects ; the Relation of Philosophy and Science to the Bible; and 
Missionary work, both homeand foreign. Articles of special value are in preparation 
by eminent scholars upon the Canon of the New Testament and upon Biblical Chro- 
nology. Professor Foster will complete his series of articles upon the history of New 
England Eschatology, Professor Wright will begin a series upon the Relations of 
Science to Religion, Rev. Dr. Douglas will contribute articles upon the Relations of 
Philosophy to Religion. The department relating to current Theological Literature 
in Germany will continue to receive special attention. 

As regards the general theological position of the BIBLIOTHECA SACRA, it is suffi- 
cient to repeat the announcement made upon its removal from Andover under its 
present management. That position ‘‘ will remain unchanged, and the discussion of 
all vital questions before the Christian public will be continued with that catholicity of 
spirit, that soundness of learning, and that thoroughness of treatment, which char. 
acterized it under its former distinguished editors. It will welcome and aid all real 
progress in theology, and at the same time remain loyal to the historic faith of Chris- 
tendom.” That this promise has been fulfilled appears from the wide favor with 
which the Quarterly has been received, as indicated by its increased subscription list, 
the favorable notices of the press, and the enlarging number of its distinguished con- 
tributors, both at home and abroad. 





TERMS. 


Three Dollars a year; 80 cents a number. Subscriptions solicited. 

The volumes for 1884, 1885, 1886, and 1887 will be furnished for $2.50 per vol.; or 
bound in cloth, $3.00 ; half morocco, $3.50. 

Covers for 1884, 1885, 1886, and 1887, cloth, sent post-paid, for 50 cents each. 

Remittances may be made by Money Order, N. Y. Draft, Registered Letter, or 
Postal Note, to the Publisher, 


E. J. GOODRICH, Oseriin, Onno. 
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Oldest Law Journal in America, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1844. 





The Forty-Fifth Volume will commence January, 1888. 


Epitors, DALLAS SANDERS anp HENRY C. TITUS. 





PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY, 
AT 128 Soutu SixtH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Its aim is to excel in the prompt reporting of the latest cases decided. 
Proof of all opinions published in iis columns is sent to the Judges 
and returned before publication, thus insuring correct reporting. 


By its arrangements, and its large number of reporters and correspondents, it will continue 
to furnish the members of the LEGAL PROFESSION in the United States, at the earliest 
moment after their announcement from the Bench, ALL the Ofinions and Decisions of the 
Judges of the Courts of the City of Philadelphia, and of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania; 
important opinions of the Courts throughout the State of Pennsylvania, the Circuit and 
District Courts of the United States for the Third Circuit ; together with abstracts of the Deci- 
sions of Courts of the other States of the Union and of Great Britain, upon all points of 
especial interest to the American Bar. 

Judicial decisions are thus furnished in this publication, in an authoritative form, months, 
and in some cases years, before they would become accessible to the profession in any other - 
permanent mode, at a price so low as to be almost nominal. 


It contains in each volume an amount of entirely new and interesting decisions equal to 


FIVE VOLUMES OF LAW REPORTS. 


The Opinions of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania will be published as soon as delivered, 
thus enabling subscribers to receive them in advance of any other publication. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


As the medium established by Law and Rule of Court for the publication of all advertise- 
ments intended to have the effect of Legal'notice in theG@ity of Philadelphia, the LEGAL 
INTELLIGENCER has become a welcome necessity, not only to the Bar, but to a large number 
of business men, who appreciate the great canvenience afforded by the concentration in its 
pages of a// advertisements of the Sheriff, Prothonotary, Register of Wills, Clerk of Orphans’ 
Court, and every other kind of notice, such as Administrators, Assignees, Auditors, Bank- 
tuptcy, Partnership, Charter Notices, etc. 

Its large circulation among Property-holders, Conveyancers, Real Estate Agents.and the 


Bar, render it particularly valuable as an advertising medium for those who seek that class of 
readers. 





TERMS. 


One Copy one Year, in advance . . . . « » « « $3.00 


Served by carriers in the city, or sent by mail, postage free. All communications should be 
addressed, 


Je. M. POWER WALLACE, 
Publisher LEGAL INTELLIGENCER, 
128 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 






Established by EDWARD L. YOUMANS. 





THE 


POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY, 


EDITED BY W. J. YOUMANS, 


Is filled with scientific articles by well-known writers on subjects of 
popular and practical interest. Its range of topics, which is widening 
with the advance of science, comprises: 


DOMESTIC AND SOCIAL ECONOMY. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE, OR THE FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT. 
PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION. 

RELATIONS OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 

CONDITIONS OF HEALTH AND PREVENTION OF DISEASE. 
ART AND ARCHITECTURE IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 

RACE DEVELOPMENT. 

AGRICULTURE AND FOOD-PRODUCTS. 

NATURAL HISTORY; EXPLORATION; DISCOVERY, Etec. 


In Volume XXXII, which begins with the number for November, 
1887, Professor Joseph Le Conte will discuss the Relations of Evo- 
lution and Religion, and the Hon. David A. Wells will continue his 
valuable papers on Recent Economic Disturbances. The volume 
will also. contain illustrated articles on Astronomy, Geography, An- 
thropology, Natural History, and the Applications of Science; and 
will be enriched with contributions by Professors J. S. Newberry, 
F. W. Clarke, N. S. Shaler, Mr. Grant Allen, Mr. Appleton Morgan, 
and other distinguished writers. 

It contains Illustrated Articles, Portraits, Biographical Sketches; 
records the advance made in every branch of science; is not techni- 
cal; and is intended for non-scientific as well as scientific readers. 

No magazine in the world contains papers of a more instructive 
and at the same time of a more interesting character. 





NEW YORK: D.-APPLETON & COMPANY, 
1, 3, & 5 BOND STREET. 


Single Number, 50 cents. Yearly Subscription, $5.00. 
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THE 


CHRISTIAN AT WORK. 


The Largest, the Ablest, the Best, Religious and Family 
Weekly Newspaper in the World. 





J. N. HALLOCK, Editor and Proprietor, 
216 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





$3.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
NO SUPERIOR IN ITS SPHERE. 


Always Outspoken, Non-Sectarian, Independent, and Progressive, THE CHRISTIAN 
AT Work long since achieved a high reputation among the right-thinking and advanced 
members of various denominations for its ability as an exponent, and in imparting sound 
instruction, its freedom from cant, bickering, and bigotry, and the unusual versatility dis- 
played in 


THE ABLEST OF EDITORIALS 


as well as for the superiority of its News, Church, Home, and other interesting and impor- 
tant departments. 

THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK enters upon its Forty-second Volume under the most favor- 
able auspices. With renewed vigor, enlarged experience, and greater facilities than ever 
before possessed, we shall constantly and conscientiously endeavor to increase the value and 
attractiveness of its pages, and thereby largely extend its sphere of usefulness. Fully 
appreciating the generous and rapidly augmenting support accorded to it in the recent past, 
we have determined to render THE CHRISTIAN AT WoRK still more acceptable in the future 
by instituting such improvements in both CONTENTS AND APPEARANCE as will.make it.supe- 
rior to any other journal in the land as 


THE MODEL RELIGIOUS 


AND 


Family Newspaper. 





Send Postal Card for a FREE SAMPLE COPY, and if you wish to subscribe at the 
same time for any Magazine or other Newspaper xotify us and we will give you terms. 


Address 
THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK, 


216 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Please state what periodical you saw our advertisement in. 





LITTELLS LIVING AGE. 








N 1888 THE LIVING 








AGE enters upon its forty-fifth year, having 


met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 


Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The Foremost Living Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPINirions. 


“We have thought that it was impossible to improve 
upon this grand publication, yet it does seem to grow 
better each year. . We regard it as the most marvel- 
lcus publication of the time. . Nowhere else can be 
found such a comprehensive and perfect view of the 


best literature and thought of our times. . It is unap- 
ee by any other publication of its kind, and 


s in itself a complete library of current literature, 
while all the leading topics of the day are touched 
and discussed by the best pens of the age. . No induce- 
ment could prevail upon those who have once become 
familiar with it to do without its regular visits.” — 
Christian at Work, New York. 

“ By reading it one can keep abreast of the current 
thought upon all literary and public matters. It main- 
tains its leading position in spite of the multitude of 
aspirants for publie favor. . A grand repository of the 
literature of the age.’”*— Nem - York Observer. 

“Such a publication exhausts our superlatives. . 
There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, literature, 
biography, philosophy, or reiigion, that cannot be 
foundinit . It contains nearly all the good literature 
of the time." — The Churchman, New York. 

“ The more valuable to a man the longer he takes it. 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.” — 
New- York Evangelist. 

“To have THE LivenG AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and ro- 
mance.” — Bostoi: Evening Traveller 

“ Fiction, biography, science, criticism, history, poet- 
ry, art, and, in the broader sense, politics, enter into 
its scope, and are represented in its pages. . Nearly the 
whole world of authors and writers appear in it in their 
best moods. . The readers miss very little that is im- 
portant in the periodica! domain.”— Boston Journal. 

“ the American reader who wishes to keep the run 
of English periodical literature can do so in no other 
way su thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THE Liv- 
ING AGE.” — Springfield Republican. 

“ Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
jong list of monthlies.” — Philadelplia Inquirer. 
ie Tyosment of the eclectic periodicals.” — New- York 

or 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free 


“ There has been a vast development of literature 
in cheap and convenient forms of late; but so far as 
we know none has arisen which can take the p'ace of 
THE LiviING AcE. All branches of sp ond activity 
are represented in it. . In —— its closely printed 
pages one is brought in contact with the men who are 
making opinion the world over. . Always new. always 
attractive, always exhibiting editorial wisdom, it is 
as essential as ever to every one desirous of keeping 
up with the current of English literature.” — £piscopal 
Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“It stands unrivalled. collecting the best thought 
of the day, and spreading it before its readers with a 
wonderful power of selection. . ‘Ihe ablest essays and 
reviews of the day are to be found here.” — 7ie Pres- 
byternan, Philadelphia. 

* It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” — New-York Tribune. 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its month- 
ly rivals.” — Albany Argus 

“ For agreat deal of good literature for a little money 
THE Livine AGE leads the periodicals. . It occupies a 
place of eminence from which no rival can crowd it.” 
— Troy Times. 

“It saves much labor for busy people who have no 
time to go over the various reviews and magazines, 
but who still wish to keep themselves well informed 
upon the questions of the day.” — Zhe Advance, 
Chicago. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.” — Clacago Evening Journal. 

** At its publication price it Is the cheapest reading 
one can procure.” — Boston Globe. 

“It has been our literary companion for many years, 
and it furnishes us with a literary pabulum —histori- 
cal, scientific. philosophical, philological. and critical 
— found nowhere else in the wide domain of litera- 
ture.” — Christian Leader, Cincinnatt. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Caris- 
tian Advocate, Pittsburg 

“It is unequalled.”— North Carolina Presbyterian, 
Wilmington. 

“ Itis absolutely without arival.” — Montreal Gazette. 


of postage. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


® Possessed of Litten.’s Livina Ace, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, & 
subscriber will find himself tn command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) 


For $10.50, Tue Livinc AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 


Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent fora 


year, with postage prepaid on both ; or, for 


$9.50, Tae Livine AGE and the St. Nicholas or Scribner’s Magazine, postpaid. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 








